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| unite and harmonize all upon the earth. 
Supreme truth is one, and all the aspects 


family must be united, body and soul, to| of that truth must form a circle, all the 


follow the destiny of creation, and to ac-| 


_complish, knowingly, its duty in the pas- 
gt) 


“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with | 


and with all thy soul, and with 
This is the first and greatest 


all thy heart, 
all thy mind. 
commandment. 

** And the second is like unto it: 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
‘On these two commandments hang all 
Law and the Prophets.” 

St. MATTHEW xxii. 


Thou 


the 
37--40. 


Universat Inconerence or Creeps; 
Tue Prostem or Reuiciovs Uniry. 
Our only object in this article is to state 
the Religious Question, that it may be 
easy for each one to solve it, according to 
the light that is in him ; for it would be im- 
possible for us to give a complete 
isfactory solution within our present limits. 
It 
question interests 


Political, 


cognized 


is useless to say how much this 


Humanity. Religious, 
and Social Unity, has been re- 
the as the basis 


in world 


Harmony, and as the termination of the 
reign of darkness upon earth. 
theory of the political and social system 
the 


as 


of harmony is more advanced than 


doctrine of religious unity, which is 


necessary in principle and practice as the 
others. Belief and manners are necessa- 
rily connected and cannot be separated in 
a work of general transformation. That 
transformation is inevitable, 
of those who believe in universal harmo- 


The 


proves to us, that from our present social 


ny. harmonian theory 


will issue a new 


hitherto been wanting to the Race, wan- | 


and sat- 


sional concert of the universe. But be- 
fore fulfilling that duty with confidence, 
Humanity must necessarily have a knowl- 
edge of the laws of passional and divine 
which 


must as necessarily | 


this knowledge has | 


Harmony, 


govern all things; 


dering in philosophic darkness, and wal- | 


lowing in the mire of selfishness. 

Instead of agreement and union, we 
have divergence of 
pulsion among the nations; the world is 


broken into hostile 


inimical and exclusive creeds which clash | 


at every point; every where arise hatreds 


|and doubts which prey upon the heart. 


of 


Where is peace, faith, hope! 
religion ! 
known guide! 


What then can be done by a soul in| 


| suffering which seeks the truth ? 
What are we to think of the Bible and | it 


Sull the | 


Persians ? 


in the opinion | 


sufficiently | t 


civilized nations? of the Koran, and the | 


people of Islamism? of Confucius and 


all China? 
Fetichism and the savages? 


cept seek the true law of God ! 


a ' | 
spirit and violent re- 


In what | 
There is no assured light, no | 


of the Zend Avesta and the | 
of the Vedas of India? of | 
What can | 
we do in the midst of all this chaos, ex- | 


rays of which converge to the centre. 
| The question then is, to find the solu- 
i don of this problem thus stated : 

Being given the unity of God and of 
| Hamanity, in one part; the divergence 
of ideas and beliefs in the world, on the 
other part; 

To find the Law of Religious Unity, 
‘which shall finally harmonize all, and 
render unitary in development (essor) that 
originally, unitary in its 
| source, (ressort) .* 

Experience has Jong since proved, that 
| Religious Unity, to be really universal, 


| 
| 


| which was, 


sects by thousands of | must be more than Roman, Greek, or 


it must embrace al] truth 
'among all people, without excluding any 
\thing arbitrarily. We believe that the 
| unitary principle is at last found. But 
how can the new idea be grafted upon 
'the old ideas in the universal church! 
That is the question. 

Let us first see how Fourier has stated 


Anglican ; 


Fourier has expressly stated, that in 
no mauner did he pretend to found a new 
religious sect, and he has been careful to 
deny in advance, whomsoever might pre- 
tend, in his name, or with his theory, to 
form a new religion ; still, in his writings, 
|he speaks of the religion of the Harmo- 


But how can we seek it in the midst of| nians, which will not be the same as that 


in which we cannot | 
take a step without encountering those 


such a labyrinth, 


| inimical doctrines, those exclusive creeds, 


of the Civilizees, at least in form. In 
| what then will consist the difference be- 
tween the future religion and that of this 


and religious chaos, /ready to anathematize the unfortunates | day ? 


world, ag soon as the divine breath shall 


have penetrated the individual soul of 


man and the collective soul of Humanity. 

We say the collective soul of Human- 
ity to indicate that the race is before God 
but oue individual ; that the Jaw of sol- 


darity binds the present and future gene- | 


rations to those which have passed ; that 
they have all one common destiny, and 
that all unite to form the unitary, pro- 
gressive being, renewed each instant by 
the birth and death of individuals. 





who dare approach them with the purpose | 
of a free and conscientious examination. 


| This is a difficulty which must be braved, 


if we wish to become enlightened and to 


open for ourselves a new path to the light | 


of God. 


Without doubt the truth is more or less 


amoug all people, in all sects; but this is | 
not enough to reunite al] nations in a) 
unitary, harmonic church. 
the human mind, in our age, is to en- 
deavor to develope the law which is to 


The task of | instinct in men or animals ; 


According to Fourier and his school, 
this difference will not relate, in the least, 
| to the principles already known and ac- 
| cepted in the Christian church, but only 
to the scientific part, the manner of un- 
| detstanding and interpreting thoee prin- 





* We know that Fourier means by the 
| word ressort, the essential faculty or innate 
|power of any created being, as passion or 
and by the word 
| essor, the progressive development or natural 
effect of that essential faculty or innate 
power. 
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ciples. The love of God and of Hu-| 
manity which social science calls Unity- 
ism, is the essential] and fundamental base, 
the only base of Christianity, and that base 
is eternal as God: but the intelligence of 
man is always progressive, and every new 
generation enters more deeply into the 
truth. 

Then, if intelligence is progressively 
developed, that doctrine which embodies 
human science at a given epoch, must be 
developed in exact proportion with the 
development of reason. The doctrin 
will become more and more lumino 
without any change taking place in the 
law itself: ** The love of God and the 
neighbor.*’ Let us now come to the 
doctrine 


11: 
ii 


Until now, human intelligence has been 


developed in a fragmentary manner. ‘The 


ao an } , 
reijgious aoctrine 


, or the science « f real 
unity in the church, has always been un- 


derstood and taught, more or less imper- 


fectly, by different fractions of humanity ; 


but, even while teaching religious 


unity, 


7 to the 


‘aia > ol it at ; 1 
eacn of those fractions pretendin 


mon ‘poly of truth, has, of necessitv, con- 


? 


stant/y isolated itself from the others 


Now it is of importance to us to know 


i 


the cause of these differences of opinions, 


and to understand, if possible, the tru 


question of universal unity. 
, 7 


The . are ¢ rt } ng Yr i TY rt 
HITS « rhaluiy more or iecss itt 


truths in every religion which has | 
by entire nations; and all truths 


must enter into universal truth. We 


examine all religions, in 


order to know what is really true, and 

iene 1] aia ieleon 

\\ i s 0 \ musory and ine mp ill 

each. lo be « ible of judging healthi 

th 3 pl nsions, let us first 

soe] ' et hy an saaen? ‘atad 
K if li I DY nh inte rai St 

of the d ( ht 


Or Inrecran Reveration. 
SATURE: THE Human Sovu: rue Wi 


} 


In the passional or spiritual world, di- 


1. “} » ta 
vine love is the focus of life, the radiating 
centre of the heat and light of souls, as 
tha , : ha ‘ a +>» y <a 
ie sun IS the radiating centre of th 


heat and licht of bodies in the material 


What is then that divine light by which 
God reveals himself to the human mind? 
Such is the first question which presents 
itself in the integral study of Religion. 
The spiritual light of God is one and 
universal, as is the natural licht of the 
sun which enlightens ou system; but, 
like the latter, it is susceptible of more 
than one kind of form ( r) or progres- 
What are then it 


sive development. 


different forms? 


In natural light, we see that there are 
thre 6 od S Ol forms of operation, or 
manili “Mallon, Wi ch are called reflcet on, 

re , and dffraction this latter 
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being a mixt mode between the first and | 


l 


the second.* 


These three modes of manifestation! and divine light, to individual, haman in- 


must be found in the light of the spiritual | 


world, if there be unity of system be- 


tween the material world and the intellec- | 


tual. We believe that this unity exists 
and can be demonstrated. 


There is, in the first place, nature, 


which evidently reflects the laws which} 
° ' 


then the human 


mind, which analyzes nature, to diseover 


presided at the creation ; 





ence 2 tn eee eer amen Seem 





one will dispate the origin and aathenti- 


rity. These two revelations of spiritual 


telligence, correspond te reflection and to 
refraction of the natural or solar light. 


here remains for us to seek a third 


|} mode of manifestation for spiritual light ; 


that manifestation must correspond to the 
effect of material light which has been 


named diffraction. In the matter of di- 


: . 
vine revelations, we know only the Worp 


those laws, interpret and comprehend 


what refraction is to physical light, since 
the whole of Humanity forms, so to 
speak, an intellectual prism, which re- 
fracts the unitary divine light, in a thous- 
and different manners. 

Universal Nature and Humanity ; here 


are two divine revelations of which no 


* For those who do not clearly understand 
what is meant, in physics, by the terms 
reflection, refraction, and diffraction, we 
will endeavor to give an idea ol them, with- 


out 


entering into a scientific explanation. 
Retiection is the phenomenon which is 

produced when a luminous ray falls upon an 

opaque and polished surface, a mirror for 


instance, and returns or shoots off, making 


in angie called the angle of reflection, equal 
to that of incidence. 
when a luminous ray passes through a prism, 


and is decomposed into several rays of diffe- 


Generally, but incorrectly in 


Retraction takes p! ice, 


rent colors, 
our opinion, the name of refraction Is given 
to the phe nomenon of inflection, or of sim- 
ple deviation, which is produced when a 
White luiuinous ray passes from any medium 
whatever, into a medium more or less dense, 
without being perceptibly decomposed into 
colored rays, 

This inflection is an effect of the neuter 
order, betwes n the refl ction and the decom- 
position of the luminous ray, and we ought 
in fact to use here the word inflection itistead 


Ol refractioi 


. fo render truly our idea ot the 
Nevertheless, we are compelled 
to modify the usual definition in which the 


term refraction is applied at once to two 


mixt order. 


rders of phe nomena: deviation and decom- 
position. 

Ditiraction is a particular effect of light, 
which would ré quire too much time to de- 
scribe here, and this effect is rather of an 
ambiguous and exceptional order, although 


mixed and complicated, than an intermediate 


i 
one, such as we understand here 


by a neutel 


We then pply the word d fraction to 
every eflect, which is not simple retlection 
nor the decomposition of the ray by a prism. 
Ve know that this application of the word is 
not conformable to usage, but we have no 
other means of indicating the mixt effect by 
a single word. 
In true definition, the word refraction 
should be apphi ad only to the phe nomenon of 
prismatic decomposition, and then we should 
have two distinct words for the eflects of the 
moxt order. 
Reflection, (return of the ray in a homoge- 
neous meulumMm 
Refraction, (decomposition of the ray in a 
heterogeneous medium.) 
@uc Mixr Ornver: — The Neuter. 
Infleetion, viation, from difference ol de- 
‘ore e-in den ity.) 
fue Mixv Ornper: — The Ambiguous. 
Liffracti m, (inflection and decomposition of 
the lumin 
external surfaces of. bodies in a medium 
whichi3 homogeneous and of equal den- 


yus ray which glances upon th 


SITY.) 


them; this analysis is to spiritual light 


or prophetic light, among all nations, 
which can be placed beside external na- 


This third kind 


might correspond 


ture and human reason. 
of divine revelation 
very well with the mixt operation ealled 
diffraction, sinee it assumes the form of 
human speech, or intellectual refraction, 
to refleet to us the spiritual hight im a 
state of enigma, as Nature reflects to us 
the laws ef God m a state of mystery ; 
for Nature is still a mystery to the intelli- 
gence of man. 

In the minds of many men, scepticism 
has undermined the authenticity of what 
the Church calls the Worp of God; con- 
sequently, we must examine the origin 
and the nature of the Worp to see if the 
true basis of religion be a revelation of 
We believe it is not difficult 


to prove the fact; but here we cannot go 


this nature. 


d ep 


i 


ly into this subject. All that we can 
do for the moment, is to show the unity 
of character which connects the three 
modes of divine revelation. 

Here we must make the observation 
that, ALL 1s IN ALL, and that we fiad the 
three modes of manifestation of light in 
all the sph res of nature and intelligence. 
Still, the character of r flected intellectual 
light is predominant in the works of Na- 
ture and the two other characters are re- 
spectively predomiuant in the two other 
orders of revelation. 

On observing these three forms of inte- 
gral revelation, in order to find in them 
the law of universal harmony, or the doc- 
trine of religious unity, we are struck at 


once by th 


immensity of the contradic- 
tions which meet us at every point, in 
each of them. In those portions of na- 
ture which are nearest to us, on the sur- 
face of the earth and the sea, we find 
creatures who devour each other, and 
who keep up a furious war during the 


whole of their existence ; some, more oF 


less connected with man in a siate of so- 


. . ! nhnn 
ciety, form very feeble exceptions. ln 


the sea. the fishes almost all devour each 


other. The insects, almost all, war with 


each other, and are in opposition to man, 


With the execep- 


dire ctly or indirectly. 


tion of the bee, the silk worm, and per- 
4} 
ui 


haps some others which are but little 


insects are all useless or hurt- 


; ‘ed ; ern 
ful to Humanity. The re ptiles, the birds, 


known, the 


and the quadrupeds do not agree any 


plic 
i 


’ . : 
better. either among themselves oT with 





a TT 


a 
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Man, save some rare exceptions, which 
confirm the general rule of discord and 
hostility. 

We have not the exact proportion be- 
tween the gentle, peaceful, and directly 
useful beings of creation, and those which 
are more or less hurtful to man, or sepa- 


rated from him by their instincts; but 


there must be at least seven-eighths of 


creatures hostile, or not connected, to 
one-eighth of peaceable. The creation 
includes then a multitude of beings who 
are in perpetual war amongst themselves, 
and whose instincts clash with the senti 
ments of man, while only a small number 
of those beings agree, at the same time, 
among themselves and with the senti- 
ments of harmony in the human soul. 

Still Nature is very certainly a divine 
revelation, the work of God: for what- 
ever be the malice or craft of men, there 
are none who can manufacture crocodiles, 
tigers, serpents, bugs. ‘These beings are 
veritable worps of God, which will be 
full of instruction for man, as soon as hi 
can unravel the mystery which still con- 
ceals the reason of their existence. 

In the 


midst of the general harmony 


which prevails in the universe, the feeling 


of which exists in the de pths of the sou 
of all nations, in all ages, what can be 
the fundamental reason of this incohe- 
rence in the works of creation? This is 
perhaps a difficult problem to resolve, and 


yet man can comprehend hardly any thir 


of the laws of intellectual harmony 
the universe, while he remains ignorant 
of the causes of creation upon the earth, 
and the law of the destinies of n 


Let us content ourselves for the mo- 


ment with recording the fact d study 
what is to be seer n the history of Hu 
m ( secoud mode of re me ] reve 
lation Iluman nature Ss a per nt 
revelatio of which oO one can deny th 
origin or authenticity. It is very certain- 


lv from God that the human race pro- 
ceéds, and thus far Humanity may be 
? 
considered as a divine revelation. 
What, then, are the 


stincts of Humanity, as recorded in histo- 


passions and in- 


ry ? 

Discords and war, craft and tvrannv. 
are the most constant effects which we 
find in the history of the race, in all ages, 


among a 


ll people, with some rare excep- 


I 


tions; and as the effects are the results 


of causes, the passions and instincts of 


Humanity have been, in action, entirely 


subversive and discordant, almost in the 


same degree as the instincts and habits of 


the inferior animals of the globe. 

Here, then, are two orders of incontes- 
table, divine revelation, which display to 
us the laws of God inearnated in intelli- 


beings ; almost all these 


gent and brute 
incarnate laws are in permanent, incontes- 


table contradiction with themselves, and 
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with all the sentiments of justice and har- 


mony which the Divinity has placed heart | 


in the of man. 

What deduction are we to draw from 
this, with respect to the third form of reve- 
lation, called divine, if there be truly unity 
of system in the Universe except that the 


majority, the great majority, of the worDs | 


or divine prophecies, hitherto received by 
the different nations, must necessarily be 


contradictory with themselves, and with 


all our sent.ments of Divine goodness and | 


justice’ This is a positive fact and a 
great mystery, which we must seek to 
penetrate, if we wish to know our desti- 
ny in the bosom of God. 
Strange inconsistency! Scepties re- 
fuse to accept the prophecies as divine 
revelations, because these 


God’ are often contradictory to each oth- 


er and with the human heart, while they | 


point us to universal nature and to the 
history of the intelligence of man, as in- 


dubitable sources of supreme truth, of di- 


vine revelation! They have not been 


shocked bv the discords of nature, by the 
reptiles and the vermin, by the wolves 


which devour the sheep 


P; by the men who 


devour their fellow men, or deprive them 


of all the fruits which Ged has sown up- 
on the earth, — because the priests could 
not have manufactured these divine hor- 
these 


rors. But, _ propheci S. words! 


ire altogether too easy to imagine for the 


race,”” and strong minds do not wish to 
ve the sport of 
‘manufacturers of creeds.”’ Thus, it is 
not the sceptics to whom we must have 


, 


ecourse for Instruction 


respecting the 


laws of harmony, the divine revelation, 
the doctrine of religious unity. Wemust 
seek elsewhere, keeping ourselves al- 
ways on our guard against al] that is ex- 


clusive, whether in positive belief, or neg- 


We must admit as a divine revelation, 
all which may exist before our eyes, be- 


fore our intelligence, within us, around 


us; then there will remain for us to learn 


what is of the divine order, real, perma- 
neut, harmonic, and what is only excep- 
tional, apparent, temporary, and inhar- 


ry 
bil 


We admit. then, three orders of reve- 
} 


lation, in the integral divine light, and in | 


order that there may be unity of system 


in the works of God, these 


three orders 
of revelation must necessarily be anala- 
gous among themselves, or alike in the 
pictures they present to us. Now we 
see in animated nature around us, seven- 
eighths, at least, of discord, and apparent, 
if not real, evil, for one-eighth of real 
In the his- 


tory of Humanity, we see about the same 


good, or apparent harmony. 


proportion between the two manifesta- 


tions of harmonies and discords ; and in 





‘“worps of 


lusion, or the dupe of 
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‘the prophecies, or worps of God, which 
serve as the bases for the different reli- 
| gions of the globe, we ought, a priori, to 
find a similar proportion between what is 
mysterious, discordant, pernicious in ap- 
pearance, and what is good, evident, and 
true, in each religion. 

We may, then, thus sum up this ehap- 
ter, with the reservation of verifying the 
details of proportion, which we think 
ought te be admitted until we have more 


ample information. 4 


Integral Revelation upon the Earth: 
5 discords, 7-8 evil. 
¢ harmonies, 1-8 good. 
5 diseords, 7-8 evil. 


> We ; . 
2. The Words, ¢ harmonies, 1-8 good. 


1. Nature, 


3. Humanity, discords, 7-8 evil. 
: ? harmonies, 1-8 good. 
Unity of System in divine revelations. 

Now we must seek for the law of divine 
order which governs this mass of appa- 
rent inharmoniousness, the doctrine of re- 
ligious unity, direct and inverse, past and 
future, luminous and obscure, temporary 
and permanent. 

But before entering upon this question, 
we must observe that, there are at least 
three classes of spirits, by whom God 
transmits the divine light, and each of 
those classes of spirits receives the light 
in a peculiar manner. 

Ist. Tue ILLUMINATED or mystic sprrils, 
who pretend to see really what passes in 
the other world. 

2nd. Tue Inspirep, or prophets, who 
receive the word of God. 

3rd. Tue Men or Geniws, who discov- 
er the laws of Nature. 

Tuer DIRECT INITIATION by the supreme 
soul, the light of the spiritual world, the 
Man- vod. 


after.) 


(This will be explained here~- 


There are then three manners of int- 
tiating minds into the mysteries of the 
divine light, according as the respectively 
prevailing character of those minds is m- 
stinctive, or rattonal, or sentimental ; and 
what we here write will be understood in 
at least three manners, differing in shades 
of perception, according to character. 
And even those who do not understand, 
or who think they see errors herein, will 
do so on different grounds, according to 
the nature of their intelligence, and of 
the ideas which they have already ac- 
cepted. 

In the Catholic Church, those differ- 
ences in opinion which result from differ- 
ehcees of intelligence, are easily reconciled 
by means of the authority which flows 
from the principle of infajlbility in mat- 
ters of doctrine; but agreement on reli- 
gious truth is not so readily established 
out of that Church. 

Without doubt, the authority of the 
Church and her explanstions, are suffi- 


cient for those who fear te reason about 
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their faith; but for those who refuse 
to submit blindly to authority, we must 
find, if possible, a luminous doctrine, a 
truly scientific guiding clue, to traverse 
the labyrinth of creeds, and to discover 
all the mysteries of destiny. We must 
still make use of free examination with- 
out attacking the authority of the Church, 
without constituting ourselves a religious, 
protestant, and heretical sect. In this 
manner, if we find the true light, which 
Christ has ordered us to seek, the Church 
may profit by it; if we deceive ourselves, 
the peace of the world will not be dis. 
turbed. 

Free examination will lead as to deter- 
mine the laws of variety in universal 
unity. And first, to discover our position 
in this labyrinth of revelations and mys- 
teries, We must reconnoitre the ground, 
and east a rapid glance upon the general 
distribution of things. 

Distrisutive System or UNIversAL 

ORDER. 

The first thing which strikes us, ou 
observing the different. orders of revela- 
tion, is the serzal* distribution of the 
elements, whether in the general arrange- 
ment, or in the smallest details of each 
part. 

If we distinguish the different forms of 
Humanity has 


society, through which 
passed in its progressive march, we find 
a series of at least four forms entirely 
different, without speaking of the inter- 


mediate shades, to wit: the Savage state 


the patriarchal, military barbarism, and 
ewiization, which must lead to social har- 
mony, the pivot or culminating point of 
social progress. 

In the revelations of nature, we find a 
series of fuur kingdoms; the mineral, the 


vegetable, the aninal, and the aromal, f 
* The associative school understands by 
the word series, a system of facts, principles, 
elements, or organs, arranged in a regular 
scale; whether they be the different physi- 
cal organs of any being, or the succession ot 
the phases of growth and decline, which 
constitute the career or the life of a being . 
or the system of levers and pieces forming a 
machine or an instrument 

The serial law is the system of principles 
which governs the arrangement or the distri- 
bution of the organic elements which con- 
stitute any being, or a succession of devel- 
opments which flow from the same geri, or 
the same principle. 

The law of musical harmony is only a 
serial law, applied to the distribution, (simul- 
taneous or successive,) of the sounds of the 
gammut. The gammut itself is a scale or 
elementary series of sounds. 

The properties of the serial law are quite 
numerous; let us cite among others: the con- 
tact of extremes, or accord of the octave; 
the analogy between the corresponding notes 
of paralle! gammuts; the dissonance of the 
contiguous notes in a gammut: the conso- 
nance of the thirds and the sixths; the semi- 
consonance of the fourths and the fifths with 
the extremes of the octave. 


+ {tis known that the school means by the 
! 


word ay , all which relates to the impon- 
derable fluids, such as light, electricity, 
olors a i ac. &¢ 


| potential developments. 
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which are al] four connected with the! genera, species, and varieties, whieh con- 
human or passioyal kingdom, and each of tinually increase in number. 


those kingdoms is subdivided into an in- 
finity of series of the secondary order. 
In the revelation of the Word considered 
integrally, we find also four great divi- 
the Vedas of the Indians, the 
Chouking of the Chinese, the Zend-Avesia 
of the Magi of Persia, the Koran of the 


Ss1ons ; 


Mahometans, which are all inferior in in- 
fluence to the Jewish Christian revelation, 
the unitary pivot of the series of reli- 
gions upon our globe. This series con- 
tains without doubt more than four parts 
and the pivot; but we indicate here only 
the most important elements of the gen- 


eral series. 


[f we are asked why we class the sa- | 


ered books of the Chinese, Persians, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmen, with the sacred 
books of Christianity in this incomplete 
series of the revelations of the Word, we 
answer: for the same reason that we 
class the subversive creations, wolves, 
foxes, reptiles, tigers, bears, crocodiles, 
fleas, bugs, &c., in the revelations of Na- 
ture, and that we can perceive no strong- 
er motive for denying the divine source 
of the words or sacred books of the orien- 
tal nations, than for denying the divine 
source of the subversive creations which 
are hurtful to Man, creations which he 
must certainly transform or cause to dis- 
appear by the progress of time, religion 
and social harmony upon the globe. 


At all events, it is a fact known to ev- | 


ery one, that there does exist a complete 
series of different religions upon the earth, 
not only of four orders and a pivot, but of 
a very considerable number of species and 
varieties. It is our duty, in stating the 
religious question, to enumerate all, in 
order to seek to know in what consists 
the reason for the existence of the mys- 
terious and atrocious Words of numerous 
religions, as we!l as that of the ferocious 
beasts, or incarnate words, in the general 
economy of Providence. 

W hatever, then, be the branch of inte- 
gral revelation, Nature, the Words, or 
History, we find that all is distributed 
therein by series of classes, orders, gene- 
ra, species, and varieties, mure or less 
distinct the one from the other, and of 
which the numbers follow a progression 


more or less regular, as three or four, | 


seven or twelve, &c., which are infinitely 
varied by intermediate numbers and their 


nature of man, we find a primary serial 
distribution of three classes of faculties, 
physical, moral and intellectuai, which are 
subdivided into twelve orders; to wit: the 
five senses, the four orders of affections, 
the three faculties of the intelligence ; 
which Fourier has named, the caba/isiic, 


L ry? 
the alternating, aud the composite, hese 


twelve orders are again subdivided into 


In the internal | 


The career of the individual from birth 
to death, develops also a series of changes 
more or less distinct, subordinate to the 
permanent character of the individual. 
The individual career is generally classed 
in four phases, and the apogee, or culmi- 
nating point of virility, which separates 
the two ascending phases, infancy and 
youth, from the two descending phases, 
maturity and decline. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
here all the serial distributions of nature, 
in the different orders of integral revela- 
tion, but any one may verify, by direct 
observation, the capital fact which we in- 
dicate; which is, that the series is the 
universal law of distribution of the works 
of God, whether in the sphere of the infi- 
nitely great, or in that of the infinitely 
small, or finally, in that of the medium 
between these two extremes. 

We must also observe, that all the ele- 
ments in the universal series of known 
things, are subject to three general char- 
acters or conditions, which are genera- 
lion, progressive development, and trans- 
formation. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the repro- 
duction is made by a series of progressive 
developments, from the seed to the har- 
vest; to wit: 

Germs, roots, sta/ks, leaves, bud, flower, 


fruit, grain, which make seven different 


notes, the first and the last being identi- 
cal, (contact of extremes). This series 
of seven would be raised to twelve terms, 
if we took account of the uecessory parts, 
such as, suckers, spines, stipulas, spathes, 
and egreties; and to twenty-four or more, 
if we carried still further the distinction 
of the parts of complete vegetation. 

In the abstract regions of science, the 
functions are likewise distributed in pro- 
gressive series, such as the seven elemen- 
tary functions of mathematics and their 
pivots, to wit: addition, division, multt- 
plication, su/ traction, progre Ssion, propor- 
tion, logarithms; then the pivotal fune- 
tions, powers and roots, or potential anal- 
ysis and synthesis ; and this series of sev- 
en elementary functions is carried to 
twelve, by counting the mixed operations 
of numeration, fractions, permutatwn, re- 
duction, and all; gation. 

In the organization of man, the bones, 
nerves, muscles, &c., are also distributed 
in regular series : twenty-four regular ver- 
tebre, besides some irregular ones; twen- 
ty-four ribs, and the collar bones, the 
twelve joints of the fingers of each hand, 


and the thumb with two joints. Every- 


| . . . 
where, finally, Nature is arranged in free 


or measured series, regular or irregular, 
and all the series are progressive as we 
have said. 

This rapid sketch of the series will be 











sufficient to give an idea of the arrange-| 
ment which prevails throughout nature, 
and consequently of the divine laws 
which govern the harmonic and inhar- 
monic distribution in the three orders of 
integral revelation. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with those laws is therefore of the 
the highest importance to every one who 
desires to fathom the mysteries of revela- 
tion, either in nature, in the sacred books, 
or in history. Unhappily, it is impossi- 
ble for us to explain all the laws of the 
series in this article, in which we must 
strictly limit ourselves to stating the re- 
ligious question, in a general manner, 
without pretending to give a complete so- | 
lution. Still, we will say a few words 
upon the divergent doctrines, and their 
serial progressive transformations towards 
a convergent, supreme, catholic and truly 
universal unity. This we will do as 
briefly as possible. 


To be Continued. 


A Puysto.oecican Cuntosiry. The 
watchman on the cupola of the City Hall, 
is a good illustration of a singular effect 
produced by the mind upon the body,—an 
effect that philosophy has long observed, 
without being able fully toexplain. He ei- 
ther awakes regularly every hour, or he 
cries the hourcorreetly while asleep. This 
has long been observed by some of our 
citizens. For instance, when the fire 
which consumed Knickerbocker Hall was 
discovered by the private watch of the 
banks and Exehange Company, it was 
found impossible to wake him; the whole 
neighborhood was aroused — the bells of 
the several churches were clanging their 
direful chorus—but no sound from the 
City Hall. 

A friend of ours observed, on looking 
at his watch, that it wanted buta few 
minutes of four, and remarked, * See if 
he does not awake to ery the hour.” 
Sure enough, as the last stroke of the 
clock sounded, forth came the stentorian 
signal, heard above all the chaos of alarm 
that now filled the city, issued directly to- 
ward the flame, that flashed in his face as 
he uttered it, ‘‘ Past four o'clock, and 
a-a-llis weill-i-l.’’ This effort seemed to 
awaken him, for he directly afterward 
gave his alarm. The same singular phe- 
nomenon was observed, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at the fire in Park street. : 

We make no complaint. Our citizens, 
generally understand that they are de-| 
pendant on private watchmen for their 
safety, and seem perfectly content to be 
so. Our object is solely to get at the so- 
lution of a philosophical problem, — Does | 
he wake every hour, or does he ery the | 
hour while asleep '—Albany Argus. 














Our Mecuanics. — They are the pal- 
ace-builders of the world; not a stick is 
hewn, not a stone shapened, in all the | 
lordly dwellings of the rich, that does not 
owe its fitness and beauty to the mechan- 
ic’s skill; the towering spires that raise | 
their giddy heights among the clouds de- 
pend upon the mechanie’s art and strength, 
for their symmetry, beauty and fair pro- | 
portions ; there is no article of comfort or 
of pleasure, but what bears the impress 
of their handiwork. How exalted is their 


| 
| 
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calling, — how sublime is their vocation!| On becoming fully awake, she found 


Who dare to sneer at such a Sa of] Amelia already dressed with elegance, 
> —_ . C “ye . 

honorable men,—who dares to cast odium | ¢ 4.1 and smiling beside her bed. 

upon-such a patriotic race? Their path| P iti 

is one of true glory, and it is their own | Do you know, my dear Porporina, 

fault if it does not lead them to the high-| said the young baroness to her, as she 


est posts of honor and renown. | imprinted a kiss upon her brow, ‘that 
there is something strange about you? I 
A sailor being summoned to give testi-| am destined to live with extraordinary 


y before a C was questioned b . : 
riety, Mi neque imap esagnte Servant nee ’Y | beings; for you also are one certainly. 
the Judge as to his religious creed : ; 

‘“ Are you an Episcopalian? ” |I have been looking at you asleep for a 


| quarter of an hour, to see by daylight if 


** No sir.”’ 
“<A Catholic? " | you are handsomer than I am. I confess 
ee 9 | to you this matter is of some consequence 
De to me, and that notwithstanding the com- 

| plete and earnest abjuration which I have 


‘¢ What are you then?”’ 
‘«T am captain of the fore-top, sir.’’ 'made of my love for Albert, I should be 


SE ‘somewhat piqued if he looked upon you 
CONSUELO.* | with interest. Do you think that strange? 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. He is the only man here, and hitherto I 
Translated for the Harbinger. | have been the only woman. Now we are 
XT. | two, and we shall pull caps if you extin- 

The truly incredible history which she| guish me too completely.”’ 
had just heard, kept Consuelo long awake. | **¥on like to banter,”’ replied Consuelo, 
The night so dark, rainy, and full of|‘* and it is not generous on your part. 
noises, also contributed to fill her with| But will you leave the chapter of naugh- 
superstitious fancies which she had not/| tiness, and tell me what there is extraor- 
before known. ‘* There is then some|dinary inme? Perhaps all my ugliness 
"* said she to| has come back. Indeed that must be the 


? 


. 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


. 


incomprehensible fatality, 
herself, ‘‘ which impends over certain in-| case.’ 
dividuals * What crime against God could| ‘I will tell you the truth, Nina. At 
have been committed by that young girl| the first glimpse I had of you this morn- 
who was telling me so frankly just now | ing, your paleness, your great eyes only 
of her wounded self-love and the dissipa- | half closed and rather fixed than asleep, 
tion of her beautiful dreams? What evil! your thin arm which lay on the outside 
have I myself done that my own love | of the bed, gave me a moment’s triumph. 
should be so horribly bruised and broken | And then, looking at you longer, I was, 
in my heart? But alas! what fault has; as it were, terrified by your immobility 


this savage Albert of Rudolstadt been | and your truly regal attitude. Your arm 
guilty of, that he should so lose his con-|is that of a queen, T will maintain, and 
sciousness and the direction of his own| your calmness has in it something com- 
life? What hatred has Providence con-| manding and overpowering, for which I 


ceived for Anzoleto thus to abandon him, | cannot account. Now, I look upon you 
as it has done, to wicked inclinations and | as horribly beautiful, and yet there is a 
sweetness in your countenance. Tell me 
Overcome at last by fatigue, shesleptand| who you are. You attract and you in- 
lost herself in a suecession of dreams with-| timidate me. I feel ashamed of the fol- 
out connection and without end. Two or | lies I related of myself last night. You 
three times she woke and fell asleep again, | have not yet told me any thing of your- 
without being able to understand where | self, and yet you are acquainted with 
she was, thinking shé was still travelling. nearly all my defects.’ 
Porpora, Anzoleto, Count Zustiniani, Co- | 
rilla, all passed in turn before her eyes, | never imagined,’’ replied Consuelo, smil- 
saying sad and strange things to her, and | ing sadly, ‘‘ it must be the pitiful air of a 


perverse temptations ¢ ”’ 


? 


| ‘If I have the air of a queen, which f 


|reproaching her with I know not what) dethroned one. As to my beauty, it has 


crime, the punishment for which she was | always seemed to me very doubtful ; and 
. . . | 4 . . 7 

obliged to undergo, without being able to| as to the opinion I have of you, dear 

remember that she had ever committed it. | baroness Amelia, it is all in favor of your 


| But all these visions disappeared to give | frankness and your goodness.” 


place to that of Count Albert, who pass-| ‘Frank, am I; but you, Nina, are 
| you sot Yes, you have an air of gran- 
beard, his fixed eyes, and his suit of deur and loyalty. Butare you confiding’ 
mourning relieved by gold, and some-|[ do not believe that you are.”’ 


times sprinkled with tears like a ae ‘< Tt was not my part to be so first, that 


ed continually before her with his black 


| pall. | you will allow. It was for you, pretect- 





—————— | ress and mistress of my destiny at this 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in moment to make the first ad vances.”’ 
the year 1845, by Francis G.Suaw,inthe| ,, : ee 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa-.| You are right. But your strong — 

terrifies me. If I seem a scatter-brain, 


chusetts. 
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you will not lecture me too much, will 


youl”’ 


‘*T have no right to do so. Jam your 


mistress in music and in nothing else. | 


Besides, a poor daughter of the people, 
like me, will always know how to keep 
her place.”’ 

** You, a daughter of the people, high 
spirited Porporina ' Oh! you deceive me! 
that is impossible. I should sooner be- 
lieve you the mysterious child of some 


family of princes. What was your moth- 


er’s position ry 
‘* She sang as I do.”’ 
‘* And your father ?’’ 

Consuelo remained speechless. She 
had not prepared all her answers to the 
familiarly indiscreet questions of the little 
baroness. In truth she had never heard 
her father spoken of and had never 
thought of asking if she had one. 

‘*Come!’’ said Amelia, bursting into 
a laugh, ** that is it, I was sure; your fa- 
ther is some Grandee of Spain, or some 
Doge of Venice.”’ 

This style of speaking seemed trifling 
and offensive to Consuelo. 

** So,” said she with some displeasure 
‘*an honest mechanic or a poor artist has 
no right to transmit a natural distinction 
to his child? It is absolutely necessary 
that the children of the people must be 
coarse and mis-shapen : ”’ 

** That last word is an epigram for my 
aunt Wenceslawa,’’ replied the baron- 
ess, lauching still more loudly. ‘* (Come 


dear, forgive me if I do plague you a lit- 


tle, and permit me to construct in my 
brain a more attractive romance about you. 
But dress yourself quickly, my child ; for 
the bell will soon ring, and my aunt would 
let all the family die of hunger rather 
than have breakfast served without you. 
I will help you open your trunks, give 
me the keys. I am sure that you have 
brought the prettiest dresses from Venice, 
and that you will show me all the new 
fashions; I have lived so long in this 
country of savages! ”’ 

Consuelo in a hurry to arrange her hair, 
gave the keys without hearing, and Ame- 


lia hastened to open a trunk which she | 


imagined was full of dresses; but to her 
great surprise, she found only a mass of 
old music, of printed rolls, worn out by 
long use and of manuscript apparently il- 
legible. 

‘* Ah! what is all that?’’ cried she, 
wiping her pretty fingers very quickly. 
‘* You have a queer wardrobe there, my 
dear child.”’ 

‘* They are treasures, treat them with 
respect, my dear baroness,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, ‘* There are among them the au- 
tographs of the greatest masters, and I 
would rather lose my voice than not re- 
turn them to Porpora, who has confided 


them to me.’” Amelia opened a second 
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trunk and found it full of ruled paper, of| 
treatises on music, and other books on | 
composition, harmony and counterpoint. 

‘* Ah! T understand,”’ said she laugh- 
ing, ** this is your jewel box.”’ 

‘*T have no other,’’ replied Consuelo, 
‘*and I hope you will use it often.’ 

‘* Very well, I see you are a severe 
mistress. But may one ask without of- 
fending you my dear Nina, where you 
have put your dresses? ”’ 

** At the bottom of this little box,”’ re. 
plied Consuelo, opening it and showing 
the baroness a little dress of black silk, 
carefully and freshly folded. 

** Ts that all?’’ said Amelia. 

** That is all,’’ replied Consuelo, ‘* with | 
my travelling dress. In a few days | 


shall make me a second black dress, for a 


change. 

‘*Ah! my dear child, then you are in 
mourning !’ 

cs Py rhaps so, Signora,”’ ré plied Con- 
suelo gravely. 

‘*In that ease forgive me. I ought to 
have known from your manner that you 
had some sorrow at your heart, and | 
shall love you quite as well for it. We 
shall sympathize even sooner; for I also 
have many causes of sadness and | might, 
even now, Wear mourning for my intended 
husband. Ah! my dear Nina, do not be 
provoked at my gaiety; it is often an ef- 
fort to conceal the deepest suffering.’ 
They kissed each other and went down to 
breakfast, where they were waited for. 

Consuelo saw from the first moment, 
that her modest black dress and her white 
neckerchief, closed even to the chin by a 
pin of jet, gave the canoness a very favor- 
able opinion of her. Old Christian was a 
little less embarrassed, and quite as affa- 
ble towards her as the evening before. 
Baron Frederick, who, through courtesy, 
had refrained from going to the chase 
on that day, could not find a word to say, 
though he had prepared a thousand fine 
speeches in thanks forthe attentions she 
would pay to his daughter. But he took 
a seat beside her at the table, and applied 
himself to help her,;-with an importunity | 
so child-like and minwte, that he had no 
time to satisfy his own. appetite. The | 
chaplain asked her in what order the Pa- | 
triarch arranged the procession at Ven- 


ice, and interrogated her upon the appear- 
ance and ornaments of the churches. He | 


saw by her answers that she had visited 
them frequently ; and when he knew that | 
she had learned to sing in the divine | 
service, he felt a great consideration for | 
her. 

As to Count Albert, Consuelo hardly | 
dared to raise her eyes to him, precisely 
because he was the only one who inspired | 
her with a lively feeling of acai 
She did not know what sort of a reception 
he had givenher. Once only she looked | 


at him in a mirror as she erossed the sa 
loon, and saw that he was dressed with 
some care, though still in black. He had 
in fact the mien of a great Lord; but his 
unclipped beard and hair, with his dark 
and pallid complexion, produeed the ef- 





fect of the pensive and neglected head of 


a handsome fisher of the Adriatic, upon 
the shoulders of a noble personage. 

Stull the harmony of his voice, whicts 
pleased the musical ear of Consuelo, by 
degrees, gave her courage to look at 
him. She was surprised to find in him, 


the air and manners of a very sensible 


'man. He spoke little, but judiciously ; 
land when she rose from the table, he of- 


fered her his hand, without looking at her 
it is true, (he had not done her this honor 
since the day before), but with much ease 
and politeness. She trembled in all her 
limbs on placing her hand in that of the 
fantastic hero of the tales and dreams of 
the preceeding evening; she expected to 
find it cold as that of acorpse. But it 
was soft and warm as that of a healthy 
man, who takes good care of himself; in 
truth, Consuelo could hardly believe this 
fact. Her internal emotion gave her a 
sort of vertigo; and the glances of Ame- 
lia, who followed her every motion, would 
have completed her embarrassment, if she 
had not rallied with all the power which 
she felt to be required, in order to pre- 
serve her dignity in presence of that mis- 
chievous young girl. She returned to 
Count Albert, the profound bow which he 
made, after conducting her to a chair; and 
not a word, not a look was exchanged be- 
tween them. 

‘*Do you know, perfidious Porporina,”’ 
said Amelia to her companion, seating 
herself near her in order to whisper freely 
in her ear, **that you have produced a 
wonderful effect upou my cousin ¢”’ 

‘*] have not perceived much of it as 
yet,”’ replied Consuelo. 

‘* That is because you have not detgned 
to notice his manners towards me. Fora 
year, he has not once offered me his hand 
to lead me to or from the table, and now 
he conducts himself towards you with the 
hichest grace. It is true, that he is in 
one of his most lucid moments. One 
might say that you have brought him 
health and reason. But don’t you trust 
to appearances, Nina. It will be with 


| you as it was with me, after three days of 


cordiality, he will not even remember your 
existence.” 

‘¢] see that I must accustom myself to 
your jesting,’’ said Consuelo. 


, 


‘‘Ts it not true, my little aunt,’’ said 


Amelia ina low voice to the canoness, 


| who came and took a seat near her and 


Consuelo, ‘‘that my cousin is entirely 
charming to dear Porporina?”’ 
‘¢PDo not make fun of him, Amelia,”’ 


said Wenceslawa, gently: ‘‘ the young 
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- - saneemmntinactetnetannte — 
ccc nS On 


lady will, soon enough, perceive the cause 


of our sorrow » 


‘‘T am not kine, guod aunt Albert 
1s entirely weli this morning, and { rejoice 
to see him as | have never seen | m, per- 
h ips. since i came ner Lf he were 
shaved and pu I red hike otner peopi 
you would think he had never been ill.”’ 

7 His ail of calmn SS and hy alth strikes 
me very agre¢ ily, im truth,’’ said the 
caneness , ** Bul l dare not flat r myself 
that so happy a state of things will last.” 


‘“*W hat a noble and good aspect he has, 


nr 
said Consuelo, wishing 


te touch the heart 


of the canoness at its most tender point 
2 — —_ ' : 
Wo you think so Saint Lin lL, 
ei he on aes tiie | onal 
ransiAlWiy 128rF With Her wW So Lhd 


ilk ekin J kk Ok. 


‘* Yes, I do think so,”’ replied Consuelo 
firmly, "7 and as ] told vou last ev ning, 
never did a human fac ne with 
more respect.”’ 

Ah! « ugh the canon- 
ess udd ly q t her cons ped ait 


to pre es ( onsue lo’s hand ts de lv: ‘terood 


hearts divine each other! | feared, lest my 
poor child should Wak yO biruid. It is 

source of creat pa to me, to read in 
the countenances of others, the aversior 
inspired by such maladies! But you 
have great sensiDlity I perceive, and 


have at once comprehended, that in that 
worn tnd dise LS d poady, dws iis a sub] ine 
soul, well worthy of a hicher lot.*’ 


Consus lo was move d, even to tears, by 


the words ot the eXCe 1] tL canoness, and 
Sile¢ k Sst d } er ind VM il ( SS She 
felt aire idy More conhaence and sVympa- 
} + Lj } oT } | +} 
t with that old hump-back, than wit! 
Lil riiiant and ITriv ous \y i 
| ey wert ntery ed \ Ba on I ed 
erick, who, relying m upon his cou- 
we than his powers vroached with 
Lil intention ot sk y a tavor from tine 
2) , 
signora Porporina. Even more awkward 
with the ladies than his elder brother, 


(this awkwardness was, it would seem, 


a family complaint, which one would not 


be much astonished to find developed, 
even to savageness, in Albert), he stam- 
and many excuses, 


mere d out a discours« 


which Amelia undertook to comprehend 


] 


and to translate to Consuelo. 


‘* My father I 
you feel courage enough to think of mu- 
sic after so painful a journey, and if it 
would not be an abuse of your goodness 
to request you to hear my voice and judge 
of my style BA? 

‘** With all my heart,’’ replied Consue- 
lo, rising quickly and opening the harpsi- 
ehord. 


‘* You will see,’’ said Amelia to he r, 


in a low voice, as she arranged her musie 


on the stand, ‘‘that this will put Albert | 


to flight, notwithstanding your good looks 


and mine.’’ In fact, Amelia had hardly 


preluded a few minutes, when Albert 





SAS yonu,”’ si d she. ‘oof 
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rose and went out on tip-toe, like a man | 
who flatters himself that he is not noticed. 

‘‘Tt is a great deal,’’ said Amelia, 
talking still in @ low voice, while she 
played out of time, ‘*‘that he did not 
slam the door furiously after him, as he 
sometimes does whenI sing. Heis quite 
wniable, you may say, almost gallant, to- 


day 


Ihe chaplain, thinking he could con- 


ceal Albert’s departure, approached the 


harpsichord, and pretended to listen at- 


tentively. he rest of the family made a 
half cirele at a little distance, waiting re- 
} 


17 


spectluliy for the judgment which Con- 
suclo should pronounce upon her pupil. 


Amelia brave iy chose an alr from the 
A halle in Scyro of Pergoles« q and Sang it 
With assurance from be rinning to end, 
with a shrill and piercing voice, accom- 
panied by a German accent so comic, that 


Consuelo, who had never heard anything 


Ol la k da, W I \ to K ep irom 
s g at vy word It was barely 
nec sary J ioul $s to De convinc- 
( hat t y ) oness 1 no true 


notion, no Knowledge of mi She had 


good lessons; but her character was too 
frivolous to allow her to study anything 
conse tloUuslV For tl Same r ason, she 


did not mistrust her own powers, and 


with German sang.froid, attempted the 
eT a i: ; nt Q] 
oldest and most dilhecuit passages. one 


failed in ill, and thought to cover her un- 


, 


y forcing her pronunciation, 


character of the music to such an extent, 


' ; a 
that Consue | ) could hardly recoe nize 
oxhat | me ol A. ae 
what she heard, though the pages wert 
before her eves. 

Yet Count Christian, who was quite a 


connoisseur, but who attributed to his 
niece all the timidity he would have felt 
in her place, said from time to time to 
encourage her—‘‘ Well, Amelia, very 


well! beautiful music!’’ The canoness 
who did not know much about it, looked 
with solicitude into the eyes of Consuelo, 
in order to foresee her opinion; and the 
baron, who loved no other music than the 
flourishes of the hunting-horn, believing 
that his daughter sang too well for him to 
understand, waited in confidence for the 
expression of the judge's satisfaction. 
The chaplain alone was charmed by these 
gar goaillades,* which he had never heard 
before Amelia’s arrival at the chateau. 
Consuelo saw very well, that to tell the 
plain truth would distress the whole fam- 


ily. Resolving to enlighten her pupil in 
1? 
Li 


private upon all those matters, which she 


* The name of a peculiar dancing step 
with which demons enter upon the stage, in 
modern operas, 
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had to forget before she could learn any- 
thing, she praised her voice, asked about 
her studies, approved the choice of mas- 
ters, whose works she had been made to 
study, and thus relieved herself from the 
necessity of declaring, that she had studied 
them incorrectly. 

The family separated, well pleased 
with a trial which had been severe only 
to Consuelo. She was obliged to go 
and shat herself up in her chamber 
with the music she had just heard pro- 
faned, and read it with her eyes, singing 
it mentally, in order to efface the disagree- 

) 


ble impresssion she had received. 


i 


XU. 

When the family reassembled towards 
evening, Consuelo, feeling more at ease 
with all these persons, whem she began 
to know, replied with less reserve and 
brevity to the questions which, on their 
part, they felt more courage to address to 
her, respecting her country, her art, and 
her travels. She carefully avoided, as 
she had determined, speaking of herself, 
and she related the events in the midst of 
which she had lived, without ever men- 
tioning the part she had played im them. 
In vain did the curious Amelia strive to 
lead her to develop her personality in 
conversation. Consuelo did not fall into 
her snares, nor fur an instant betray the 


she had resolved to maintain. 


incognito 


It would be diffieult to say precisely why 
this mystery had a peculiar charm for her. 
Many reasons induced her to it. In the 
first place, she had promised, sworn, te 
Porpora, to keep hers¢ lf so hidden and 
concealed, in every manner, that it would 
be impossible for Anzoleto to discover her 
route, if he should engage in her pursuit, 
— a very useless precaution ; for Anzole- 
to, at this time, after a few desires of this 
kind, quickly smothered, was oceupied 
only with his debuts, and his success at 
Venice. 

In the second place, Consuelo, wishing 
to conciliate the esteem and affectien of 
gave a temporary refuge 


the family which 
to her isolation and her sadness, under- 
stood very well that they would much 
more easily receive her as a simple musi- 
cian, pupil of Porpora and mistress of ¥o- 
cal music, than as prima-donna, a woman 
of the stage, and a celebrated cantatrice. 
She knew that an avowal of such a posi- 
tion would. impose upon her a difficult 
part, in the midst of these simple and pi- 
ous people ; and it is probable, that not- 
withstanding Porpora’s recommendation, 
the arrival of Consuelo, the debutante, 
the marvel of Saint Samuel, would have 
But had these 
powerful motives not existed, Consuelo 


somewhat startled them. 


would still have experienced the necessi- 


ty of silence, and of not allowing any one 
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to imagine the brilliancy and the suffer- 
ings of her lot. Everything was contain- 
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holy serenity over her words, her actions, 
and her face. Any one who had recently 


ed in her life, her power and her weak-| seen her glowing with love and with joy, 
beneath the sun of Venice, would not ea- 


ness, her glory and her love. She could 
not raise the smallest corner of the veil 
without showing one of the wounds of her 
soul; and those wounds were yet too 
painful, too deep, to be relieved by any 
human aid. On the contrary, she found 
alleviation only in the kind of rampart 
which she had raised between her sorrow- 
ful recollections and the energetic calm 
of her new existence. This change of 
country, of scene, and of name, transport- 
ed her immediately into an unknown re- 
playing a new part, she 
hoped to become a new being. 


gion, where, L” 


This abjuration of all the vanities which 


and ruined in the future. 


would have consoled another woman, was | 


the salvation of that courageous heart. 
Renouncing all human pity as well as all 
human glory, 
come to her rescue. 


she felt a celestial power 
‘**] must recover a 
portion of my former happiness,”’ said 
she to herself; ‘ that which I enjoyed so 
long, and which consisted entirely in Jov- 
ing others and being loved by them 
When I sought their admiration, they 
withdrew their love, and I purchased 
much too dearly the honors they bestowed 
on me, in heu of their benevolence. Let 
me again become obscure and insignifi- 


cant, in order to have no more beings en- 


vious, nor ungrateful, nor inimical towards 

The least mark of 
and the highest testi- 
mony of admiration is mingled with bit- 
terness. 


me, upon the earth. 
sympathy is sweet, 


If there be strong and proud 
hearts to whom praise suffices, and whom 
mine is not of the num- 
Alas! 
glory has snatched from me the heart of 
my lover; may humility restore to me at 
least some friends! ”’ 

This was not what Porpora expected. 
In removing Consuelo from Venice, and 
withdrawing her from the dangers and 
sufferings of her passion, 


triumph consoles, 
ber, as I have too cruelly proved. 


thought to secure for her some days of 
repose before recalling her to the scene of 
ambition, and launching her anew into 
the storms of an artistic life. He did not 
know his pupil. He considered her mcre 
of a woman, that is more excitable, than 
she was. 
ment, he did not represent her to himself 
calm, affectionate, and oceupied with oth- 
ers, as she had already the strength to be. | 
He believed her drowned in tears and 
consumed in regrets. But he thought) 
that a great reaction would soon take | 


he had only | 


, sily have conceived how she could become 


suddenly tranquil and affectionate, in the 
midst of strangers, in the depths of gleomy 
forests, with her love withered in the past 
But goodness 
gathers strength where pride would find 
only despair. Consuelo was beautiful 
that evening, with a beauty which had 
not before been developed in her. It was 
no longer either the torpor of a great na- 
ture, which is ignorant of itself and awaits 
its arousing, nor the gushing forth of a 
power which commences its career by 
surprise and rapture. It was, therefore, 
no longer the veiled, incomprehensible 


beauty of the scolare Zingarella, nor the | 


splendid and striking beauty of the crown- 
ed cantatrice ; it was the penetrating and 
soft charm of the pure and reflective 
woman, who knows herself, and is gov- 


erned by the holiness of her own impuls- | 


es. 


Her aged hosts, simple and affectionate. 


required no other light than that of their, 


own generous instincts to inhale, if I may 
so say, the mysterious perfume which 


Consuelo’s angelic soul breathed forth into | 


their intellectual atmosphere. They ex- 
perienced on looking at her, a moral well 
being which they did not realize, but 
whose sweetness filled them with a new 
life. Albert himself seemed for the first 
time to enjoy his faculties in their fulness 
and freedom. 
ate to all: he was properly so towards 
Consuelo, and spoke to her several times 
in a manner which proved that he had not 
surrendered, as had till then been thought, 


the elevated spirit and enlightened judg- | 
/ment with which nature had endowed 

him. The baron did not go to sleep, the | 
-canoness did not once sigh ; 
Christian, who usually sank melancholy | 
every evening in his chair by the fire side | 
under the weight of old age and sorrow | 


and Count 


remained standing with his back to the | 


_chimney as in the centre of his family, | 
/and taking part in the easy and almost | 
'cheerful conversation, which lasted with- | 


In thinking of her at that mo- | 


place in her, and that he should find her | 


cured of her love, desirous to reassume 
the exercise of her powers and the privi- | 
leges of her genius. The pure and reli- 


gious inward feeling which Consuelo had said the old Count. 


out flagging, even till nine o’clock. 


‘*God seems at last to have answered | 
our fervent prayers,”’ said the chaplain to | 
the Count and canoness, who remained | 
_last in the saloon, after the departure of | 


the baron and the young people. ‘* C ount | 
Albert has this day entered his thirtieth | 


_year, and this solemn day, which had al- 


ways so vividly impressed his imagina- 
tion and our own, has passed with an in- 
conceivable calm and happiness.”’ 

‘“Yes, let us give thanks to God! ”’ 


conceived of her part in the family of the | it be a delightful dream which he sends to 


Rudolstadts, diffused from the first day, a solace us for an instant ; 


He was kind and affection- | 


‘*[ do not know if, 


but I have been’ 


| persuaded all day, and particularly this 


evening, that my son was cured forever.”’ 

‘* My brother,’’ said the canoness, ‘ I 
ask pardon of you, as well as of you, Sir 

Chaplain, who have always thought Al- 
bert tormented by the enemy of the hu- 
man race. I have always believed him 
engaged with two contrary powers who 
disputed the possession of his poor soul ; 
for very often when he repeated the say- 
ings of the bad angel, heaven spoke by 
his mouth a moment afterwards. Re- 
member now what he said last evening 
during the storm, and his last words on 
quitting us: ‘The peace of the Lord 
| has descended upon this house.’ Albert 
felt that a miracle of grace was accom- 
plished in him, and I have faith in his re- 
covery as in a divine promise.’’ 

The chaplain was too timid to accept 
at once so hardy a proposition. He al- 
ways extricated himself from any such 
embarrassment by saying, ‘‘ Let us trust in 
the Eternal Wisdom ;’’ ‘*God reads those 
things which are hidden ;*’ ‘‘ the spirit 
/should be annihilated before God ;’* and 
| other similar sentences more consolatory 
than new. 

Count Christian was divided between 
the desire of accepting his sister's asceti- 
cism, which was somewhat inclined to 
the marvellous, and the respect inspired 
by his confessor’s over timorous and pru- 
dent orthodoxy. He thought to turn the 
conversation by speaking of Porporina, 
and praising the charming deportment of 
that young person. The canoness, who 
already loved her, enhanced his eulogi- 
ums, and the chaplain gave his sanction 
to the heartfelt inclination they all expe- 
enced towards her. It never came into 
‘their minds to attribute to Consuelo’s 
presence the miracle which had been per- 
formed in the midst of them. They re- 
ceived the benefit, without recognizing its 
source; and this was what Consuelo 
would have asked from God, had she been 
consulted. 

Amelia had made rather more precise 
‘remarks. It was very evident to her that 
her cousin had on occasion, enough pow- 
er over himself to conceal the disorder of 
his thoughts from persons whom he dis- 
| trusted, as well as from those for whom 
he had a particular consideration. Before 
certain relatives or friends of the family, 
who affected him either with sympathy 
or antipathy, he had never betrayed the 
‘eccentricity of his character by any ont- 
ward act. Thus, when Consuelo express- 
led her surprise at what she had heard the 
evening before, Amelia, tormented by a 
secret vexation, attempted to renew the 
feeling of terror towards Count Albert, 
which her recital had then produced. — 
‘* Ah! my poor friend,’’ said she, ‘‘ mis- 
trust that deceitful calm, it is the usual 
lull which divides a recent crisis from an 


| 


_——- 
— 


approaching one. 
day, as I saw him on arriving here at the 
of Alas! if 


you were destined by the will of others 


You have seen him to- | 


commencement last year. 
to become the wife of such a visionary, 
if to conquer your tacit resistance, they 
had quietly determined to keep you pris- 
oner in this horrible chateau, with a con- 
tinual succession of surprises, terrors and 
exorcisms and ex- 


agitations, with tears, 


travagances for all amusement, while ex- 
pecting a recovery in which they always 
believe, and which will never come, 


would, like 


the fine manners 


you 
well undeceived as to 
f Albert, and the 
words of the family.”’ 


me, be 


0 soft 
‘‘Tt is not possible,’’ said Consuelo, 
‘*that they can wish to force your will to 
such a point as to unite you with a man 
whom you do not love. You seem to me 
the idol of your parents.”’ 

‘* They will not force me to any thing. 


They know 


tempting an impossibility. 


very well that would be at- 
But they will 
forget that Albert is not the only husband 
who might be proper for me, and God 


knows when they will renounce the fool- 
ish hope of seeing me recover the affec- 
tion which I at first felt for him. And 


then my poor father, who has a passion 
for the chase, and who can satisfy it here, 
finds himself very well in this cursed cha- 
teau, and always furnishes some excuse 
to put off our departure, which has been 
twenty times proposed and never deter- 


Ah! 


only knew some 


mined upon. if you my dear Nina, 


secret which would de- 
stroy in a night al] the game in the coun- 
try, you would do me the greatest service 
that any human being could possibly ren- 
der.”’ 

‘* Unfortunately I can only try to divert 
you by teaching you music, and talking 


with you at night, when you have no de- 


sire to sleep. I will try to be for you a 
soother and a narcotic.”’ 

** said Amelia, ** that 
I have the rest of a history to relate to 
you. 


‘* You remind me, 


I will begin, in order not to keep | 
you up too Jate : 

‘* It was some days after his mysteri- | 
ous absence, and he was always persua- 
ded that his week's disappearance had | 
lasted only seven hours, before Albert | 
even began to remark that the abbé was 
not at the chateau, and he asked where 
they had sent him. 

‘“« His presence near you being no| 
they replied, ‘he has 
Had 


longer necessary,’ 

returned to his own occupations. 

you not perceived his absence? ’ 
-s , replied Albert ; 


‘ something was wanting in my suffering ; 


I had perceived it 


“my repose : 
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of aman w who had been asked if he slept | 
well. 

‘“** And was the abbé very disagreea- 
asked Count Christian. 
Albert in the 


ble to you .? 


*** Very,’ replied sane 
tone. 

‘* And why then, my son, did you not 
say so sooner’ why have you endured for 
so long a time the presence of a man who 
without informing 


Do you doubt, 


was repugnant to you, 
me of your dislike! my 
dear child, that I would immediately have 
put an end to your suffering?’ 

*** Tt was a very trifling addition to my 
replied Albert, 
tranquillity ; 


misery,” with a frightful 
‘and your goodness, which 
I do not doubt, my father, would have re- 
lieved it very slightly, by giving me an- 
other supervisor.’ 

*** Say another travelling companion, 
my son,— you use an expression which 
is offensive to my tenderness.’ 

‘** Tt was your tenderness which caus- 


ed your anxiety, my father! You can 


never know the injury done to me by re- 
moving me from you, and from this house, 
where my place was appointed by Provi- 
dence, until the time when its design for 
me should be accomplished. You thought 
you were laboring for my recovery and 
I who comprehended better 
than yourself what was necessary for us 
both. knew well that I ought to second 
and obey you. I knew my duty and have 
fulfilled it.’ 

‘**] know your virtue and your affec- 
Albert, 
plain your thought more clearly?’ 


replied Albert, 
and the moment to do so has come.’ 


tion for us, but can you not ex- 


‘* That is very easy,’ 


‘He spoke with so much calmness 
that we thought the happy moment had 
arrived when the soul of Albert would 
cease to be a sorrowful enigma for us. 


We gathered round him and encouraged 


| him by our looks and our caresses to un- 


bosom himself completely for the first 
time in his life. He appeared decided to 
grant us that confidence at last and spoke 
thus. 

‘** You have always taken me, and you 
take me still, for a sick and deranged per- 
son. 
and tenderness for you all, perhaps I should | 
dare to measure the abyss which separates | 


| us, and show you that you live in a world | 
|of errors and prejudice, while heaven 
| has granted me admission to a sphere of 


light and truth. But you could not un- 
derstand me without renouncing all which | 


| constitutes your calmness, your religion, 


When, carried away | 
| against my will by a fit of enthusiasm, 


your security. 


If I did not feel infinite veneration | 
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ry in my hands. All the details, all the 
habits of your lives, all the fibres of your 
hearts, all the springs of your understand- 
ings, are so bound, interwoven, and rivet- 
ted to the yoke of falsehood, to the law 
of darkness, that I ser 1 to give you death 
in wishing to give you life. Still there is 
a voice within me, which calls to me in 
waking, and in sleep, in the calm, and in 
storm, to enlighten and to convert you. 
But I am too loving and too feeble a man 
to undertake When I see your eyes 
filled with your chests swollen, 


your countenances downcast, when I feel 


tears, 


that I produce in you sadness and terror, 
I flee, I hide myself to resist the ery of 
my conscience, and the order of my desti- 
ny. This is my suffering, this is my tor- 
ment, this my cross, my punishment; do 
you comprehend me now?’ 

| ‘** My uncle, my aunt and the chaplain, 
did comprehend up to a certain point, that 
Albert had formed for himself a morality 
and a religion completely at variance with 
their own; but as timid as devout, they 
feared to go far, 
dared encourage his frankness. 


too and no longer 


As for 
who as yet only vaguely knew the 
particulars of his childhood and early 
youth, I did not comprehend at all. Be- 
sides, at that time I was at about the same 
point with you, Nina; 


me, 


I knew very little 
as to what was that Hussitism and Lu- 
theranism, which I have since heard so 
much about, and respecting which, the 
long disputes between Albert and the 
chaplain have so lamentably wearied me. 
I waited therefore fora fuller explanation, 
but it did not come. —‘ I see,’ said Al- 
bert, struck by the silence which reigned 
around him, ‘that you do not wish to 
comprehend me, for fear of comprehending 
me tuo well. Let it be then as you de- 
Your blindness has long since pro- 
nounced the decree, under the severity of 
which I suffer. Eternally unhappy, eter- 
nally alone, eternally a stranger in the 
midst of those whom I love, my only ref- 
uge and support is in the consolation 


sire. 


| which has been promised me.’ 


*** What is that consolation, my son!’ 
said Count Christian, mortally afflicted ; 

‘can it not come from us, and can we 
never arrive at an understanding?’ 

*** Never, my father. Let us love each 
‘other, since that alone is granted us. 
| Heaven is my witness that our immense 
and irreparable disagreement has never 


|changed the love which I bear to you.’ 


*** And is not that sufficient?’ said the 
canoness, taking one of Albert’s hands, 
while her brother pressed the other be- 
‘tween his own; ‘can you not forget your 


but I had not taken notice as to what it! some impradent words escape me, I per- | strange ideas, your peculiar belief, to live 


might be.’ 
‘*** Do you then suffer a great deal, Al- 


bert?’ asked the canoness. 


, and in shaking before your | ‘ 


| ceive immediately that I have done you a | in affection among us?’ 
‘frightful injury, in wishing to root out | 
| your chimeras 


** «T do live in affection,’ replied Albert, 
That is a blessing which is communicat- 


‘** A great deal,’ replied he, in the tone | weakened eyes, the dazzling flame I car-/ ed, and exchanged deliciously or bitterly, 
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according as the religious faith is the 
same or opposed. Our hearts commune 
together,— O my aunt Wenceslawa; but 
our intellects make war with each other, 
and that is a great misfertune for us all! 
I know that it will not cease for some cen- 
turies and therefore | expect in this a 
blessing which has been provided me and 
which will give me strength to hope.’ 

‘¢* What is that blessing, Albert? can 
you not tell me!’ 

*** No, I cannot tell you, because I do 
not know. My mother has not allowed a 
week to pass without announeing it tome 
in my sleep, and all the voices of the for- 
est have repeated it to me as often as | 
have interrogated them. An angel often 
hovers and shows me his pale and lu- 
minous face above the stone of horrors, 
at that ominous place, under the shade of 
that oak, where, when the men, my con- 
temporaries called me Ziska, | was trans- 
ported with the anger of the lord, and be- 
came for the first time the instrument of 
his vengeance ; at the foot of that rock, 
where, when I called myself Wratislaw, 
I saw the mutilated and disfigured head 
of my father Withold stricken off by one 
blow of a sabre, a fearful expiation, which 
taught me to know sorrow and pity; a 
day of fatal retribution, when the Lu- 
theran blood washed away the Catholic 
blood, and made of.me a weak and tender 
man in the place of a man of fanaticism 
and destruction, which | had been a hun- 
dred years before —’° 

‘** Divine goodness! said my aunt, 
crossing herself, ‘ his madness has seized 
him again!’ 

**Do not interrupt him, sister,’ said 
Count Christian, making a great effort, 
‘ let him express himself. Speak my son, 
what did the angel say to you upon the 
stone of horror?’ 

‘¢* He told me that my consolation was 
near,’ replied Albert, his face glowing 
with enthusiasm, ‘and that it would de- 
scend into my heart as soon as I had com- 
pleted my twenty-ninth year! ’ 

**My uncle bent his head upon his 
breast. Albert seemed to allude to his} 
death, in designating the age at which his | 
mother died, and it appears she had often | 
predicated, that neither she nor her sons | 
would reach the age of thirty. It appears | 
that my aunt Wanda was also somewhat | 
visionary, to say the least; but I have} 
never been able to obtain any precise in- | 
formation on this subject. It isa very sad | 
remembrance to my uncle, and no one | 
about him dares awaken it. 

‘¢ The chaplain tried to drive away the | 
unpleasant feeling which this prediction 
had occasioned, by leading Albert to ex-| 
plain himself respecting the abbé. It| 
was on that point the conversation be- | 


gan. 


‘ 


their oppressors. 
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fort to answer him.—‘ I speak to you of| 
things divine and eternal,’ replied he, after 
a little hesitation, ‘and you recall to my 
mind the short moments which are fleet- 
ing, the puerile and ephemeral cares 
whose record is almost effaced within 
me,’ 


‘** Speak my son, speak!’ returned 


Count Christian ; ‘ We must strive to know 


you this day.’ 

*** You have never known me, father,’ | 
replied Albert, ‘and you will not know | 
But if you | 
wish to know why I travelled, why I en- | 


me in what you call this life. 


dured that unfaithful and careless guardi- 


an whom you had attached to my steps, 
like a greedy and lazy dog to the arm of 
a blind man, J will tell you in a few words. 
I had made you suffer enough. It was 
my duty to take away from you the sight 
of a son rebellious to your teachings, and 
deaf to your remonstrances. I knew well 
that I should not be cured of what you 
called my insanity ; but you needed both 
repose and hope: I consented to remove 
myself. You exacted from me the promise 
that I would not separate, without your 
consent, from the guide you had given me, 
and tliat I would allow myself to be con- 
ducted by him over the world. I wished 
to keep my promise. I wished also that 
he might sustain your hope and your con- 
fidence, by rendering you an account of 


my gentleness and patience. I was gen- 


tle and patient. I closed my heart and 
my ears against him; he bad the wit not 
even to think of opening them. He walk- 
ed me, dressed me, and fed me, like a 
child. I renounced life as I understood 
it; Laecustomed myself to see misery, in- 
justice and folly reign upon the earth. | 
have seen men and their institutions ; in- 
dignation has given place to pity in my 
heart, for I have seen that the misfortunes 
of the oppressed were less than those of 
In my childhood I lov- 
ed only the victims: now | feel charity 
for the executioners, melancholy peni- | 


tents, who endure in this generation the | c 
| parents, for the most part, and have no 


punishment of crimes which they have 
committed in former existences, and whom 
God condemns to be wicked, a suffering 
which is a thousand times more cruel 
than that of being their innocent prey. 


This is why I now give alms only to re- | 


lieve myself personally from the weight 
of riches, without tormenting you with 
my sermonizing, knowing as I now do, 
that the time has not yet come for happi- 
ness, since the time for being good is still 
far off, to speak the language of men.’ 
*** And now that you are delivered 
from this supervisor, as you call him, now 
that you can live tranquil, without having 
before your eyes the spectacle of mise- 


ries, which you extinguish one by one 


‘about you, without being restrained by 


you not make an effort over yourself to 
banish these internal agitations ! ’ 

‘*Do not ask me any more questions, 
my dear parents,’ replied Albert; ‘1 shall 
not say any more to day,’ 

‘* * He kept his word and more: for he 


did not open his mouth for a whole 
week,’’ 


To be Continued. 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Its Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. Il. —STRAW-BRAIDERS, ARTIFICIAL- 
FLOWER MAKERS, &c. 


The Amazone-braid Weavers, a large 
and ill-paid class of working females, be- 
gin work at 7 o'clock in the morning and 
continue until 7 in the evening, with no 
intermission save to swallow a hasty mor- 
sel. They earn when in full employment, 
$2 and $2 50 per week. Out of this 
they must pay their board, washing, (for 
they have no time to wash their own 
clothes,) medical and other incidental ex- 
penses, and purchase their clothes — to 
say nothing of the total absence of all 
healthy recreation, and of all mental and 
moral culture, which such a condition ne- 
cessarily implies. ‘They have, many of 
them, no rooms of their own, but board 
with some poor family, sleeping any how 
and any where. For these accommoda- 
tions they pay $1 50 per week — some 
of the worst and filthiest boarding-houses, 
however, charging as low as $1 per 
week. The ‘living’ here must be imag- 
ined. 

‘The Artificial-flower Makers present a 
greater variety. ‘The trade, as will read- 
ily be perceived, is one requiring great 
skill and delicacy in the finishing part of 
the work. Girls who have served five 
years’ apprenticeship at the business, and 
are very expert, if they work constantly 
can make $3 50 per week. The flowers 
and wreaths which, under the name of 
‘* French Flower-work,’’ sell so dear and 
are so highly valued by our fashionable 
ladies, are mostly made here, although 
many of the materials are imported from 
France. The principal part of the work 
is done by young girls from eleven to 
thirteen years of age, ** apprentices,”’ as 
they are termed, who receive seventy-five 
cents, and a few one dollar, per week ! 
They of course live at home with their 


time to go to school, to grow or to think. 
| These ‘* apprentices,’’ as soon as they are 
| out of their time, are told that there is no 
more work for them, and their places are 
| supplied by fresh recruits, who are, taken 
and paid of course as apprentices. Every 
few days you may notice in the papers 
an advertisement something like this, — 
‘* Wanted — Fifty young girls as appren- 
tices to the Artificial-flower Making busi- 
/ness.’’ These portend that a number of 
girls have become journeywomen, and 
are consequently to be pushed out of 
| work to make room for apprentices, who 
|will receive but 75 cents or $1 per 
; week. Many a Five Dollar wreath and 
expensive flower purchased of the Misses 
Lawsons, Madame Deuel, or Madame 
Godefroy, has been wrought into beauty 
iby these little fingers, for perhaps two 
'shillings, or half a dollar! 

| The Artificial-flower tbusiness is exten- 


Albert on his side made a great ef-| any one in your generous disposition, can _ sively carried on here, and the product is 
i r - ’ 9 - 





deemed quite cquahi in finish ont grace to 
the best Parisian or German flowers, 
We believe, from the most reliable data 
in our possession, 
hundred or two thousand girls engaged in 
this department of labor in New-York. 

A great many women who make Match- 
boxes receive but five cents per gross —or 
thirty boxes for asingle cent! We knew 
ef a mother of a family who supported 
her little children by this kind of work, 
who used to walk two miles to a starch- 
factory, to obtain the refuse for pasting 
the boxes — for which she paid a penny a 


pail. When she could succeed in procur- 
ing this, she said she could make a little 
profit,» but when she had to buy flour to 


make paste with—then, she said, it was 
a losing business! Her little children 
thought so too. 

We have already mentioned the Cap 
Makers, of which we suppose there are 
between one and two thousand. They 
earn on the average about two shillings 
per day, although there are many who do 
not make more than eighteen pence. 
They are thrust into a dark back room on 
a second, third, fourth, or fifth story cham- 
ber, thirty or forty together, and work 
from sunrise to sundown. There is too 
often not a human being in the world who 
has the slightest care or responsibility 
over the morals, manners, or comforts of 
these unfortunate girls. If many of them 
become degraded and brutalized in taste, 
manners, habits, and conversation, who 
can wonder? 


These facts and remarks apply with | 


equal force to the hundreds and thousands 
of Shoe-binders, ‘Type-rubbers, and other 
girls employed on labor of this kind. In 
addition to the constant supply tothe ranks 
of these classes furnished by the poor 


population of our City, poor girls contin- | 
ually flock to the City from every part of 


their friends 
have no. home, or be- 


the country, either because 
are dead and they 


cause they have certain vague dreams of 


the charms of City life. Arriving here, 
they soon find how bitterly they have de- 
ceived themselves, and how rashly they 
have entered a condition where it is almost 
impossible for them to subsist, and where 
want and starvation are their only com- 
panions. They have been educated and 
reared in such a manner as to render the 
idea of servitude quite unendurable, and 
their only resort is the needle 
similar employment. Here they find the 
demand for work greatly over-supplied, 


that there are fifteen | 


| sheets. 


or some | 
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prison w all : er what is life to , them but | 
a fearful and endless imprisonment, with | 
all its horrors and privations ! 





NO. Ill. +—- THE BOOK-FOLDERS 


The girls employed in Book-binderies 
work indiscriminately at folding and stich- 
ing — sometimes being employe od one week 
in folding and the nextin stitching. They 
earn about the same wages at either oceu- 
pation, and work always by the piece 
Not more than half of them who haves 
regular situations are steady, sober work- 
ers—the want of education and the out- 
door temptations which belong to the for- | 
tunes of so many of them, exerting a) 


powerful influence to de sstroy their ambi- | 
‘tion and self-respect, and to beget habits 
iof levity and idleness. 


There are from 
2500 to 3000 girls engaged in the respee- 
table Binderies in the City, and their wa- 
ges are very various — de pending entirely 
on the skill, experience, and industry of 
the girls, as well as, sometimes, on the 
favoritism of haan and those who give 
out the work. Many do not earn more 
than $1 50 or $2 per week; others 
make $3 and $3 50; while there are 
a few whose bills, week after week, run 

high as $5 and $6. These are old 
and highly-valued hands, and some of 
them have held their situations for years. 

‘The prices paid in the large establish- 
ments for folding are, for single 8vo. 
sheets, 2 cents per hundred; for double 
do. (16 pages,) 3 1-4 cents per hundred. 
Double 12mo. is paid 5 1-4 cents. An 
average hand working 10 hours a day can 
fold 10 or 1200 of the double 12mos. 
Few do as much as that, however.— 
The cutting of the signatures is included 
in these prices. 

The stitchers receive a great variety of 
prices, according to the size of the sheets, 
the number of pages in a signature, &c. 
&c. An average price for common work 
may be stated at 2 1-2 cents per hundred 
At these rates they make about 

as at folding. In both folding 
stitching there is so wide a range of 
‘k that the only practicable way of es- 
timating the earnings of these girls, as a 


the same 
and 
wor! 


class, is to take account of their weekly 
wages. In the best establishments these 
range from $2 50 to $3 50—leaving 


out of the question those few who are 
extraordinarily expert or industrious. In 
many other establishments, however, the 


| work is dribbled out by piecemeal, so that | 


and competition so keen that they are at | 


the merey of employers, and are obliged 
to snatch at the privilege of working on 
any terms. They find that by working 


from fifteen to eighteen hours a day they | 
cannot possibly earn more than from one | 


to three dollars a week, and this, deduct-|¢ 


ing the time they are out of employment 
every year, will barely serve to furnish 
them the scantiest and poorest food, which 
from its monotony and its unhealthy qual- 
ity, induces disgust, loathing and dis- 

ease. ‘They have thus absolutely nothing 
left for clothes, recreation, sickness, books | 
or intellectual improvement, and the buoy- | 
ancy and exquisite animality of youth be- 
come a slow torturing fever from which 
death is a too-weleome relief. Their 
frames are bent by incessant and stooping 
toil, their health destroyed by want of rest 


| 
} 
} 
i 


' 


‘other during working hours. 


| the utmost strictness) , the girls laugh and ; company select ; 


and proper exercise, and their minds as ef- | 
| work at seven in the morning and work 


fectually stunted, brutalized, and destroy- | 
ed over their monotonous tasks, as if they | 
were doomed to count the bricks in a 


for dinner. 


the girls on the average do not work more 
than half the time. Some concerns, too, 
we are compe ‘Iled to say, are in the regu- 
lar habit of paying Jess even than the 
above prices, and employ girls at the very | 
lowest rates they can compel them to ac- 

ept. 

The system of apprenticeship also ex-| 


lists in this trade, and the skilful worker | 
just through her apprenticehood, is too of- | 


ten sent adrift to make room for raw| 
hands. In the large establishments the | 
girls are generally separated from the men 
who work at Book-binding, and are kept 
in tolerable order. In some houses they 

are not permitted even to speak to e: ach | 
In others | 
too, where we should look for 





(and that, 


talk and ‘ carry on’ half the time. 
The Folders and stitchers commence 


till six in the evening —taking an hour | 





They almost universally bring | death’s younger brother. 








dinner ‘with them and eat it any way that 
they can get atit. The fare, as you may 
well suppose, is poor enough ; and yet, 
| as perhaps nine-tenths of these girls board 
with their mothers, brothers, married sis- 


‘ters, or other relatives or friends, the 


hand of affection often drops some trifling 
delicacy in the little tin pail that holds the 
poor worker’s dinner,—at which, when 

she spreads her humble board, her eyes 
glisten with a tear of love and she utters 


.|a silent blessing. 


These girls pay from $1 75 cents to 


$2 per week for their board, and extra 


for washing. A great majority of them 
board with their relatives or friends, and 
thus are better fed, lodged and eared for, 
than those girls who have to live at the 
cheap public boarding-houses. They are 
most of them fatherless, and many have 
neither father nor mother. Many of them 
belong to the church, and nearly all, we 
believe, are of good character. In some 
of the less respectable Binderies, howev- 
er, 80 much circumspection is not em- 
ployed. They are from all grades and 
ranks in life, and the history of them- 
selves and families would, in many instan- 
ces, be more interesting than the most 
artistic romance. 

We remember a sprightly and delicate- 
looking girl, whose story was told us by 
the polite proprieter of the large Bindery 
where she was employed, although not 
one of her companions knows any thing 
of her strange fortunes. She is the 
daughter of a once distinguished and op- 
ulent East-India merchant, who lived in 
the most sumptuous and aristocratic style, 
bestowing upon his daughters every ac- 
complishment which could possibly be 
obtained by wealth and taste. He died 
and was discovered to be a hopeless bank- 
rupt. His widow and one grown-up 
daughter—two of the most dstingue 
women of fashion in the City —and the 
subject of our story, were reduced to sud- 
den and abject poverty. The young wo- 
man married a respectable hard- working 
mechanic, with whom she now lives in 
uninterrupted happiness; and the little 
girl—the pet of the family— went to 
folding books. She boards with her sis- 
ter, and is a neat and prosperous worker. 
After hearing this little romance we 
turned to gaze with a deeper interest up- 
on the gay, girlish face and slight but 
graceful form “bending so quietly over her 


| toil. 


— We have presented this important 


| branch of the great Book-making business 
by no means in its darkest colors. 
'exceptions, (which are many and distress- 


The 


ing) to the comparative comfort which 
prevails among them we have left unre- 
corded. 

Our next number will be devoted to the 
| Book-binders, as belonging to the same 
‘kind of business; we shall then return 
to our notes on the female laborers until 
we have exhausted the various classes.— 
Tribune. 





A New York paper thus describes one 
of the fashionable gambling establish- 
ments in that city: ‘‘The furniture is 
splendid; the cooks scientific; the serv- 
ants admirable; the wines exquisite ; the 
the roguery superb; the 
|cheating unrivalled; the raseality une- 
qualled.”” 


‘‘Sleep,”’ says a certain writer, ‘ is 


9 
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REVIEW, 


Gertrude ; a Tale, by the author of ** Amy 
Herbert.”’ Edited by the Rev. W. 
Sewett, M. A. New Yerk: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. pp. 332. 

Truly our reading public ought to be 
delighted by the exceeding earnestness 
with which their literary caterers press 
forward to satisfy their every taste and fill 
any void which may possibly exist. ‘The 
book of which we give the title above, is 
‘** No. I. of Appletons’ Literary Melange, 
a Series of Books for Popular Reading.” 
The publishers thinking ‘‘ that there is 
still ample space for a uniform series of 
superior productions, which will combine 
amusement and instruction with moral 
benefit, have resolved to present to their 
friends and the public, a miscellaneous li- 
brary adapted for popular reading, the 
selection and choice of which will be de- 


cided entirely by the manifest excellence | 


of the work, the importance of the vopic, | 


or the proofs of genius and talent devel- 
oped.”’ 

We do not think the specimen before 
us affords a very striking proof of the 
judgment to be displayed in the selection. 
It is entirely an English book, in our 


opinion by no means adapted to this coun- | 


try, and without interest in a general point 
of view. The story relates to the for- 
tunes of a family of what is called good 
descent, and in comparatively easy circum- 
stances. The action turns upon the mis- 
fortunes caused by the son of that family 
standing for Parliament, when his proper- 
ty was quite inadequate, his consequent 
embarrassments, and his struggles against 
the temptations which beset him in the 
shape of offers of advancement from the 
opposite party. A large portion of the 
book is taken up with family quarrels 
and petty disputes, which Gertrude, the 
saint of the family, is introduced in the 
latter portion to settle and appease. Here 
and there is a moral which will no doubt 
do good to those who may choose to 
apply it. 


may be termed an Evangelical Puseyitism, 


and the character of the doctrines set| ion, of little practical value until it shall 


, 
forth, may be best judged of by a few) be better settled than it now is, what 


short extracts : 
*“* But few dwelt for more than an in- 


stant upon the awfulness of an event, | strated however, the author concludes at | 


which had thus summoned a fellow crea- 
ture, engrossed in the pursuits of the 
world, into the tremendous presence of 
his maker. 

ee 
observing certain days and attending dai 
ly services, which were just introduced at 
Farleigh,— and all her argument was. 
that fasts and festivals were ordered and 


that there was a form of daily service in| 
the prayer book, which the clergyman in- | 


The main tendency is to what 
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| ** You will own, that as members of| 
the church, there can be no rivalry, or 
selfishness, or a wish to attract notice be- 
yond others. Think of the feeling there 
is in a family when any one is distin- 
guished beyond the rest. The gratifica- 
tion is felt by all, because the honor be- 
lones to all: and so it is in the church. 
— What I mean is, that if we labor for 
the prosperity of a body, and not for our 
own benefit, we strike at the root of all 
selfishuess; and if we are poor or have 
no talents, or no Opportunity of exercis- 
ing them, we shall still be satisfied, be- 
cause the object we have at heart,—the 
good of the church of Christ,— will sure- 
ly be attained, though not through our 


9 
means. 


| 


By the ‘‘ Church of Christ,’ the au- 
thor means the Church of England, and 
the aim of Gertrude and Mr. Dacre, his 


favorite types of character, is the building 
of a church in an unsupplied district, | 


which object is at last happily accom-| 
plished. | 
The Unconstitutionality of Slavery. By | 

Lysanper Spooner. Boston: Bela) 

Marsh. 1845. pp. 156. | 

This we regard as one of those ex- | 
travagant productions, so numerous in| 
our day, which are prompted by the fla- | 
crant wrong of slavery. It exhibits to | 
our view, a conspicuous example of the | 
reasoning powers, so misled by an intense | 
and exclusive inspection of a great moral | 
and political evil, as to marshal facts and | 
rules of interpretation solely with refe- 
rence to some ruling idea which has 
taken possession of the writer's mind. | 
The book is an exceedingly elaborate. 
argument, to prove that the Constitution 
of the United States does not, and inci- 
dentally, that the laws of the several 
States did not, at the origin of our pre- 
sent form of government, sanction, or 
even tolerate, the holding of slaves. It 
opens with a chapter, the object of which 
is, to demonstrate that ‘‘constitutional law, 
under any form of government, consists 
only of those principles of the written con- 
stitution that are consistent with natural 
law and man’s natural rights.’”’ The 
arguments are unexceptionable, but the | 


doctrine, if admitted, will be in our opin- | 


A friend talked to me of the duty of 


tended to use, and she asked me whether | 


Il thought we were at liberty to follow 


our notions of right, rather than obey the 
rules of the church. 


natural law and man’s natural rights | 
really are. The doctrine being dean | 
once that ‘‘ it would spare no vestige of | 
that human slavery which now claims to | 
exist by authority of law.” 

Yet the author seems to be aware that | 
‘the momentous problem cannot be practi- | 





jectionably technical. 





ported. He therefore chivalrously dis- 
dains to avail himself of it, and proceeds, 
through a hundred and forty octavo pages, 
to show that the Gordian knot need not 
be cut, but may, with sufficient patience, 
be fairly disentangled and untied; in 
other words, that, according to the re- 
ceived maxims of legal interpretation, 
slavery is in no way sanctioned by the 
United States Constitution. 





Our space 
will not admit a sketch of his arguments, 
but we can commend them as adinirabdly 
adroit and ingenious, though many of 
them appear to us as far-fetched and ob- 
If we could re- 
gard them as the efforts of the hired ad- 
vocate, thirsting for applause, and ambi- 
tious to earn his fee even in a desperate 
cause, we should say they are worthy of 
all praise; but, as they have failed to 
carry conviction to our minds, we cannot 
accord them a higher rank in the scale of 
merit. We doubt not, however, that 
they were prompted by the noblest of 


emotions,—a burning hatred of wrong 


and oppression. 


Two Visions of J. A. Frzuer. (Author 
of the ** Paradise within the Reach of 
all Men, by Powers of Nature and Ma- 
chinery,’’ and other writings connected 
therewith.) A Revelation of Futurity. 
London: 1844. 

Little attention was excited in this coun- 
try by the publication some years since, 
of Mr. Etzler’s works referred to above, 
and he was, as he himself says, treated 
as a visionary by most of the few to whose 
notice they were brought. He found how- 
ever some believers, and has lately visit- 
ed England for the purpose of bringing 
his inventions before the public there, and 
has had, it would seem, some success. 
In these two Visions, he describes the re- 
sults which will attend the introduction 
of his machinery, and shows his belief 
that it would transform this earth into a 
paradise. He gives also some slight 
sketches of the manner of operation,— we 
would reprint the whole pamphlet, which 
is not very large, had we space, but must 
content ourselves with a few extracts. — 


From the first Vision. 


‘‘ The time is come when men are no 
longer to be beasts of prey and beasts of 
burden. 

‘* But when they are to live in abun- 
dance upon all that is good for life, in 
veace, love, and happiness. 

‘* For the earth is made to be a paradise 


| for man, and it is given to him to rule 


over all productions. 
‘*And I lifted up my eyes and saw 
large sheets expanded upon ships, moved 


cally solved so briefly. He sees that his| ,) ‘water as with the power of many hun- 


‘fundamental doctrine which, with the 


from it, is plain enough to our minds, | 
| 
will not annihilate the institution of sla- 


very, nor invalidate, before our judicial | 
tribunals, the laws by which it is sup-' 


. 7 i 
inference that he thus abruptly draws | 


dred men, and wind-mills upon high places 
of the land. 

‘* And I saw water raised by wind- 
mills, and the same falling upon a water- 


| wheel. 


‘* And I saw wheels, and’ shafts, and 
poles, and beams, and pullies, and rollers, 
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and ropes, and chains, and screws, and | 


spoken of in the Scriptures, is a resusci- | 


tubes, all moving in various ways to and | tation, by some miraculous means, of the 


fro. 

‘¢ And the vision said: these are the 
miracles thou shalt show to the people. 

‘¢Make a wagon of one rod in width 
or less, and of proportionate length and 
strength. 

‘¢ Show them how to tie this wagon to 
the crank of a wheel turned by water, or 
a wind-mill. 

‘‘Show them how this wagon may be 
moved from place to place in such direc- | 
tions as the conductor chooses. 

‘*Show them then, the various sharp | 
and pointed tools of iron and wood attach- 
ed to this wagon to break the soil, turn it, 
pulverise it, put the seed into the ground, 
mow the crops, gather them and finally 
prepare the fruits of the land for human 
food and use. 

‘* And how they may have wagons and 
houses on wheels running up and down | 
the hifls, from place to place, with the 
speed of birds’ flight. 

‘* And how they may till ten thousand | 
acres and more by one man, with such a 
wagon, so that they produce as much as 
twenty thousand acres and more, now do 
by their general bad tillage.”’ 


From the Second Vision. 


‘* But thou hast not yet quite executed 
my commandment. 

‘* Thou hast yet to give an example in | 
the execution of the announced work. 

‘* Arouse then, and do not pass thy 
days in inactive solitude. 

6 Up and proeeed to the north, and let 
once more thy cry resound among the 
peuple, and then thou mayest retire for- 
ever. 

‘* But Tarose half unwillingly, and quit- 
ted the serene, ever beautiful, mild, trop- 
ical world, to venture among the disgust- 
ing throng of men, who, like beasts, 
draw their accustomed slave-carts, with- 
out thinking of any thing better, but how 
to snatch the morsels from the mouths of 
their neighbors.”’ 


Prose and Verse, by Tuomas Hoop. Part 
Il. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
161, Broad Way. pp. 212. 

For the small price of thirty-seven and- 
a-half cents we have here things, which 
in their kind cannot be matched in litera- 
ture. “The selections of this volume are | 
excellent, if any thing, better than those 
of Part First. We trust it will be widely | 
purchased and sti]] more widely read. | 





The Soul: or an Inquiry into Scriptural 
Psychology, as developed by the Use of 
the Terms, Soul, Spirit, Life, etc., viewed 
in tts Bearings on the Doctrine of the | 
Resurrection. By Georce Bus, Pro- | 
fessor of Hebrew in the New York} 
City University. New York: J. S.| 
Redfield, Clinton Hall. 1845. pp. 141. 


In this little book Mr. Bush maintains 
with much ability and learning, the doc- 


trine advanced in his former work upon the 


Resurrection. Though designed princi- 


pally for scholars, it may be read with 
profit by those who are not familiar with 
Greek or Hebrew. The main purpose of 
the author, is to show that the commonly 


received notion that the resurrection 


material bodies of men, is contrary to the 
inspired writings, as well as to common 
sense. We agree in the main with the| 
view he takes of the subject, and thank 
him for the clearness and eloquence with | 
which he has stated it. 
| 

Essay on the Philosophical Character of 
Channing. By Row.anp G. Hazarp. | 
Boston: James Munroe and Co. pp. | 


40. |S 


This pamphlet is chiefly remarkable 
for its enthusiastic admiration of its sub- 
ject. Beyond this it has no special re- 
commendation. 

SS 


POETRY. 
il For the Harbinger. 


MUTUAL LONGING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 





The fir-tree stands all lonely 

On a bald northern height; 

He slumbereth ; while ice and snow 
Veil him in robes of white. 


Of a palm-tree he dreameth, 
Mid the cliffs o’ the Orient, 
Sorrowing in lonely silence 
*Neath heats that ne’er are spent. 


BALLAD. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Sigh on, sad heart, for Love's eclipse 
And Beauty’s fairest queen, 
Though ‘tis not for my peasant lips 
To soil her name between : 
A king might lay his sceptre down, 
But | am poor and nought; 
The brow should wear a golden crown 


That wears her in its thought. 


The diamonds glancing in her hair, 
W hose sudden beams surprise, 

Might bid such humble hopes beware 
The glancing of her eyes; 

Yet looking once, I looked too long, 
And if my love is sin, 

Death follows on the heels of wrong, 
And kills the crime within. 


Her dress seemed wove of lily leaves, 
It was so pure and fine; 

O lofty wears and lowly weaves, 
But hodden grey is mine ; 

And homely hose must step apart 
Where gartered princes stand; 

But may he wear my love at heart 
That wins her lily hand! 


Alas! there’s far from russet frieze 
To silks and satin gowns, 

But I doubt if God made like degrees 
In courtly hearts and clowns’. 

My father wronged a maiden’s mirth, 
And brought her cheeks to blame, 

And all that’s lordly ef my birth 
Is my reproach and shame ! 


‘Tis vain to weep — ‘tis vain to sigh ; 
“Tis vain this idle speech ; 

For where her happy pearls do lie, 
My tears may never reach; 
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Yet when I’m gone, e’en lofty pride 
May say of what has been, 

His love was nobly born and died, 
Though all the rest was mean! 


My speech is rude,— but speech is weak 
Such love as mine to tell; 

Yet had I words, I dare not speak — 
So, Lady, fare thee well! 

I will not wish thy better state 
Was one of low degree, 

But I must weep that partial Fate 
Made such a churl of me. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


WILL IT SUCCEED. 


This question is often asked in regard 
to individual Associations, that have been 
formed for an improved organization of 
industry, as well as the whole system of 
combined labor and capital on the plan 
It is not 
surprising that the true answer to this 


set ferth by Charles Fourier. 


‘query should be sought for with great in- 

terest by the enlightened friends of the 
enterprise. In their opinion, this in- 
volves far more than any considerations 
of merely pecuniary gain; it is not the 
fortune of a commercial enterprise that is 
at stake ; but the problem relates to the 
emancipation of society from the most 
tremendous evils under which it groans, 
the elevation of man to the highest dig- 
nity and happiness of which his nature is 
capable, and the establishment of a per- 
manent social order. in accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity, the principles of 
enlightened science, and the intrinsic de- 
mands of the human soul. 

The system of Association has for its 
great aim, the introduction of order into 
the relations of industry,— the adjust- 
ment of the claims of capital, skill, and 
labor, in true proportions, — the distribu- 
/tion of wealth on principles of exact jus- 
tice, — the substitution of the divine law 
of love, of universal charity, for the in- 


'fernal antagonism, that now broods over 


ithe world,— and thus, the insuring of 
‘every human being in the enjoyment of 
\the cardinal rights of man, the right to 
labor, the right to education, the right to 
‘the free development and exercise of all 
‘the faculties of his nature. No one cer- 
/tainly ean object to the acéomplishment 
‘of these purposes. They must be re- 
garded with favor by every nan not 
They 


are so pure and noble in themselves, — so 
‘congenial with the private hope which 


_wholly immersed in selfishness. 
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tion. But where is the great social law 


which Association violate We chal- 


eno investioation on this point. We 
t. will t fear of refutation, that the 


present order of society 1s no more found- 


ed on tr ocial laws, than are the pol- 
luting rites of heathenism on true princi- 


ples of religion; the problem of society 


been made the subject of sci- 


has SCUTC( 
entific inquiry: and until the discoveries 
of Fourier, it was covered with as thick 
a cloud as was the mechanism of the 
starry heavens before the demonstrations 
of Newton and La Place. It is time that 
such flippant remarks as the worthy Edi- 
tor of the Transcript indulges in, should 
be brought to a close; he fulfils his mis- 
sion in gathering bits and scraps of news 


for his daily readers; but let him not ex 


ercise his fluc ney in descanting on social 


He is pleased to assure us, moreover, 
that Association ‘* can searcely prosper 
xcept the members have wealth at com 
mand, and are essentially industrious.’’ 
\ very pregnant suggestion, this; but is 


intended as a panegyrie or a reproach ¢ 


Does he suppose that Association is guil- 


tv of the ibsurdity ol expecting great re- 


ts without the action of adequate caus- 


es’ If he had known anything of our 


principles, he would have known that 
c tal d dustry’ : considered the 
esst il conditions of prosperity ; and 


that a radical deficiency in either is sup- 
posed necessarily to frustrate the best 
) 


construct d p ans. W do not prof ose to 
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make bricks without straw. Association 
is not intended as a hospital, an alms- 
house, an asylum, for those who have be- 
come maimed, halt, and crippled in the 
contests of civilization, a refuge for the 
lazy, and the imbecile, for loafers and 
paupers ; but it opens a sphere for men 
of wealth, men of talent, men of great 
energy, men who aspire to be kings of 
industry, men of an insatiable spirit of 
enterprise. of a pure and loftv ambition: 
for such spirits it holds out the noblest 
motives to honorable endeavor, and ap- 
peals to every great and holy passion of 
our nature for vigorous exertion. It is 
the boast of Association, that with a suf- 
ficient amount of capital, with adequate 
, it will produce results 
which modern civilization does not dream 
of: that it will ensure the active and con- 
stant discharge of labor by making it at- 
tractive; that it will greatly increase the 
products of industry, by the application 
of machinery and systematic organization ; 
that it will guarantee to every individual 
the means of wealth, refinement and ele- 
gance ; and thus abolish forever the hor- 
rible disere pancies betwe en squalid pover- 
ty and bloated luxury, between sordid 


ignorance and men ‘* educate d to death,’ 


between the most bitte: physical wretch- 
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that it has no connexion with Association, 
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d in the existing order of society. 


Nor w e the principles ol Fourier 


ever adopted as the basis of the North- 
iumptun Association. Th 


uccess of that 
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enterprise DY no means ivolves the As- 
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SO ve movement on the plan of fou 
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to scientific organization; and if they had 
ivailed themselves more freely of the 
ndicated by Fourier, we have no 


loubt that it would have greatly conduced 


We have only to add that the state- 
nents which are so industnously ciren- 
ited concerning the failures of various 
(ssociations are of no weight in deciding 
the great experiment of combined labor, 
on the principles of Fourier. He always 


nsists on certain conditions as essential 


to success. rie gives no encouragement 
to rash and ill-digested attempts, without 
ipital, without physical advantages, with- 
ut skilf ind efficient persons to embark 


If Associations are 
commenced in violation of these obvious 
rincipies of wood sense, It 1s no wonder 
hat they cannot withstand the difficulties 
which beset every new ent rprise. No 
experiment could sueceed under such 

‘cumstances. And the ill-suecess of im- 
erfect combinations only serves to show 
the wisdom of Fourier, in re fusing to en- 
rage ina practical movement without am- 
ple means,— an example which we trust 
will be not only pondered, but imitated by 


ill converts to his system. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 
Wi commence to-day the translation 


> 


from the ‘** Phalange,’’ of Hugh Doher- 


ty’s profound and original essay on this 
subject. Mr. Doherty, as most of our 
readers are probably aware, was for some 
time the Editor of the London Phalanx : 
to his articles in that paper, we owe our 


I 


first acqua 


Universal unity, and still find in them 
valuable aid to our more advanced studies. 
He is at present engaged in investigating 
the higher parts of the doctrine at Paris, 
where during the past year he communi- 


cated some of the results of his labors to 


ntance with the doctrines of 
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the members of the associative school, in 
cturcs upon the Series. 
In giving Mr. Doherty’s views upon the 
teligious Question to the ptiblie, it is es- 
ily to be remarked, that they are pub 
1 in the ** Phalange ”’ upon his per- 
sonal responsibility and under his own sig- 
nature. Assured as the school is that the 
Law of the Series alone, in its higher 
spheres can scientifically arid definitely set 
tle the thousand theological questions that 
disturb both the minds and tempers of 
mortals, unsettle their faith and mutilate 
their souls, we are, in the present state of 
knowledge, not prepared entirely to as- 


i 


sent to the application which Mr. Doherty 


makes of that law, or positively to defend 


the conclusions to which he arrives. We 
regard them as most interesting specula- 
tions, a8 opening a new field of theologi- 
eal study, and as giving broader, and at 
the same time, more exact limits to the 
whole matter than it has yet had. It is 
remarkable also that they, in some sense, 
remove it from the grounds in which it 
has hitherto been discussed, which is @ 
frequent charactemstic of true science. 

As a body, the associative school holds 


no special religious doctrines. It em- 


braces persons of all kinds and degrees 
of faith, from members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, down to ultra Rationalists. 
It offers to all men of whatever belief, a 
common point on which they can rally im 
behalf of Hamanity. Proclaiming that 
true tolerance of all religious opinions 
which is dictated alike by the Gespel of 
Christ, and by complete worldly prudence, 
it invites to its banner the generous and 
sincere of every denomination. Never 
doubting, that in the course of time the 
Divine Providence will open to the world 
the means of harmonizing in order the 
pres nt chaos of belief. it would be 
worse than folly for us in the mean 
while, dogmatically to set up the opinions 
of any nunber of persons as standards of 
the truth. Undoubtedly in the true order 
of proceeding, the spiritual or religious 
is first, and the material last; that is te 
say, life is developed from within out- 
wards; but in the present inverted state 
of Humanity, the material is before the 
spiritual, or life is unfolded so to say, 
from without inwards. Thus we stand, 
as a school, upon domestic association, 
attractive industry, and political unity 
which are but the material basis and ex- 
ternal form of Hnman Life. That which 
is higher, namely, Religious Unity, must 
come after these are established: and 
will consist not in identity or monotony 
of behef or ritual, but will be variety 
harmonized in unity. ‘This whole mat- 
ter is postponed until its own time, and 
meanwhile every man can labor for Asso- 
ciation in the fullest conviction that he is 


thereby hastening the birth of the Holy 
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Church Universal, the crowning glory of 
Humanity, the spiritual destiny of the 
race. Thus also that numerous body of 
men whom the age has burdened with its 
scepticism can engage in a work which 
offers the highest aim their minds can 


pras| 


p, namely the temporal salvation of 


Man, without being foreed to accept doc- 
trines for which they are not yet pre- 
pared. But we are convineed from our 
own personal experience, that with the 
idea of social unity and universal justice 
and happiness, truths of a more spiritual 
and positive 
their thouchts. 


kind will gradually enter 
Hope in Humanity and 
faith in God are not far apart, and he 
who entertains the one will ere long be 
visited and consoled by the other. 

We commend the present and the suc- 
ceeding numbers of Mr. Doherty's arti- 
cle to the careful and candid attention of 
our readers. Even the most jaded and 


indifferent mind will, 


we think, find in it 
something to repay a very earnest study 


THe Morninc PEOPLE's 


Economist. We have before us the 27th 


STAR AND 


number of this periodical published in 
England, as an advocate of the Tropical 
Emigration Soci¢ ty and devoted to Associ- 
ation on Joint Stock Principles, based up- 
on Colonization. 

This Number, the only one we have 
seen, says: ** Having witnessed the fruit- 
less struggles of those who have been 


unable to carry out the principles of asso- 
ciation in this country, we have determin- 
ed to make our essay in a clime which 
holds out greater promises of success. 

‘*As yet we have prospered beyond 
our most sanguine expectations, and the 
future looks even brighter than the past. 

‘‘Thus confident of the truth of our 
principles, a failure of our movement 
would only be looked upon by us as a 
death in the service of humanity, —an 
additional fact furnished by experience to 
the experimentalists of association after 
us.”” 

We cannot gather from this paper any 
notion of the plan of proceedings, but the 
Tropical Emigration Society is organized 
in Sections, numbered one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine members on the 
fifth of July last, and was preparing to 
send out a company of chosen members 
to Venezuela, which country had been 
selected in consequence of its beautiful 
climate, and its laws favorable to emi- 
grants. 

There is yet another, called the ‘‘ Ven 
ezuelian Transit Society,’’ growing out 
of that abovementioned, of whose espe- 
cial object we have no precise informa- 
tion, but which is constituted for the same 
purpose, and appears to be in a flourish- 
ing state, M iV God speed their « xertions, 


and may their enterprize terminate hap- 
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pily, for their own sake and that of the’ 


drown-trodden millions of England. 


IP We have just received late files of 
the ** Democratie Pac ifique,"” the daily or- 
oan of the Associative school in Paris, 
from which we shall occasionally present 
The ** Demo- 


cratie’’ is constantly oeeupied with the 


our readers with extracts. 


cause of the laboring classes, which it ad- 
vocates with all the ability which has 
gained its present position in France. — 
‘*The great mission of our epoch,’’ it 
says, ‘is to put an end to the sufferings 
of the less fortunate classes, to create for 
them well-being, edueation, and the 
conditions of social and political liberty, 
To this 


capital work of the Nineteenth Century 


in a word, to organize labor. 
the intelligence and devotion of all 
should be given; whether it originate 
with the clergy, the University, with 
legitimists, republicans, or conservatives, 
the generous idea has a right to uni- 


These 


versal sympathy and support.” 
words express the sentiments of the 
Associative school every where. The 
Harbinger stands upon the same broad 
platform, and is ever ready to welcome 


pulse towards the amelioration of 


any im 
society from whatever quarter it proceeds. 
We are also devoted to the cause of the 
working classes. We shall hever cease 
to invoke the justice as well as the self- 
interest of society in their behalf. Lave 
they no sufferings in America which need 
to be removed? Let our brother work- 
ing men answer. 

Ue ** Corn has risen fifteen cents in 
fifteen days, aud Mr. A. has made several 
thousand dollars by his speculation.” 

On the occasion of an advance of this 
kind some say; ‘*‘ now the farmers will 
be well paid for their crops,’’ ** the agri 
cultural interest flourishes,’ say others. 
But neither look behind the curtain where 
they would see the farmer always as ill- 
requited for his excessive toil, with some 
few exceptions, whether the price of pro- 
duce be high or low. Many causes con- 
tribute to this, but our intention is to 
signalize at present, only one, (which is 
indicated by the sentence at the head of 
this article,) because that one is the great- 
est and the most universal in its operation. 
We refer to the speculation, or forestalling 
consequent upon our system of free-com- 
petition in trade, one of the greatest curs- 
es which ever fell upon the human race, 
and which may be more properly desig- 
Legaliz- 
ed and honored in its success now, as 
were the strong hand and flinty heart of 


the iron-clad robber baron and the pirate 


nated as ‘‘ legalized robbery.”’ 


sea-king in olden time, but having only 
the latter quality in common with those 
ancienttypes, ‘* Mr. A. has made several 





thousand dollars in fifteen days,’’ lucky fel- 
low he! we wish to find no fault with him, 
but with the system, and to call things by 
their right names, whether they be high 
This is but 
one instance among thousands of what 


or low in the world’s esteem. 


takes place all over the land, on the oc- 
eurrence of every rise, when produce by 
its enhanced value ought to give the hus- 
bandman some compensation for the di- 
minished production which occasioned the 
rise. 

When will society learn that its duty 
and interest are to protect the producer, 
and not the parasite, the farmer and not 
the forestailer, that justice does not per- 
mit him who does nothing to increase the 
value of an article, to profit unreasonably 
from the fact of its passing through his 
hands? 

The time is not far off when the world 
will wonder that it ever allowed such a 
swarm of blood-suckers to fatten on its 
vitals, and gorge themselves with the life- 
blood of its most useful members. 

We have no time to say more at pres- 
sent, but promise to recur to the subject 
hereafter and to show up this system of 
free competition in trade with its conse- 
quent and concomitant vices in its true 


colors. 
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